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SCHOOLBOY EXPLORERS 
OF RHODESIA 

(idling lo know their wonderful couniry 

Parties of keen schoolboys of Southern Rhodesia arc in 
search of their country’s past. Complete with packs, tents, 
sketch-pads, and cameras, they will soon be heading for remote 
regions of this Central African colony. 

In three groups, the schoolboy explorers will tackle dense 
bush, ford lonely rivers, and scale granite escarpments, ever 
on the look out for historical links. With them are to go a few 
experts in archaeology, botany, and native life. 


From tree-lined Salisbury 30 of 
these scholars, who are members 
of Rhodesia’s Schools Exploration 
Society, plan to strike north-west 
to discover if there is truth in old 
legends of a lost city built by a 
tyrannical African ruler of the 
16th century, the Monomatapa. 

They will explore little-known 
territory bordering Portuguese 
East Africa. Here, through rugged 
gorges, across great plains, and 
down valleys of olive trees, the 
first white adventurers, the Portu¬ 
guese, trudged wearily beneath the 
blazing sun, seeking the black 
emperor's treasure. 


THE JUDGE IS 16 

As stern, austere, and dignified 
as any judge thrice his age, a 
16-year-old boy, Martin van Zyl, 
of Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, 
metes out justice in a court that is 
believed to be unique in the 
British Commonwealth. 

The court, which is in the 
Ndola Government School, 
punishes children who break traffic 
laws, or who are judged to be 
careless or reckless cyclists by 
child traffic officers. The “defend¬ 
ants ” are summoned by the 
15-year-old clerk of the court, 
Daniel Thomas. The prosecutor 
and assessors who sit with the 
judge are all children. 

The object of the court is to 
make children realise that careful 
cycling and regular maintenance of 
their'cycles contribute to road 
safety. The usual punishment 
awarded by Ndola’s traffic court is 
writing put a whole section of the 
Highway Code. 


FISH STICKS FOR TEA 

A new food product which has 
become popular in the United 
States is the “ fish stick.” 

Sold in bundles of ten, wrapped 
and frozen, fish sticks are small 
pieces of fish breaded for cooking, 
or pre-cooked and requiring only 
; to be heated. Each stick weighs an 
- ounce. Sales grew from 155,000 lbs. 
in’ January 1953 .to over seven 
million lbs. in December. 

Fish sticks arc mostly processed 
from cod, but salmon and halibut 
are also being uspd. 


The second group, 20 strong, 
will be 200 miles south in the 
mining-commercial area of Gwclo. 
They intend to follow part of, the 
route which Rhodesia’s tough 
founders followed in 1890. . It is 
a 400-mile trail through un¬ 
explored bush, but it has never 
been fully mapped. The schoolboy 
explorers hope to remedy that. 
They also hope to unearth the 
remains of the first European 
house built in Rhodesia. 

■WORLD’S VIEW 

Bulawayo is the starting-point 
for the third group, also number¬ 
ing 20. The objective is the 
lonely Tuli Gorge, and parts of the 
Matoppo National Park. The 
granite ranges of the Matoppo 
Hills cover 1200 square miles, and 
in the dim mists of time primitive 
men made paintings on cave walls 
here and tribes sought refuge in 
the impregnable passes. 

Venerated by natives as the, 
dwelling-place -of benevolent 
spirits, the Matoppos arc crowned 
by World’s View, the rock-hcwn 
grave of Cecil Rhodes. 

But hidden relics are not the sole 
aim of the three bands of young 
explorers. They will keep careful 
notes, sketch and photograph rare 
plants, flowers, insects, and tropical 
birds, and collect specimens. They 
will note the wild game, too, 
watcrbuck, zebra, buffalo, and 
even lion. 

MODEL IIUTS 

One other thing the Exploration 
Society wants to preserve for 
posterity is the information on 
how native villages have been 
built. Because more and more 
Africans are moving to towns and 
mines and adopting Western 
ways, much is being forgotten. 
But nearly every tribe had an 
individual hut-building method, 
and the Rhodesian schoolboys will 
make as many models as possible. 

When they return from the bush 
to the dormitory, these sunburned 
youngsters will have many a yarn 
to tell. The cost for ten days will 
be only about £6 each, with three 
sharing a tent. . But this new-style 
holiday will be no “picnic.” Each 
march, set out beforehand, lasts 
all day, through sun-scorched bush, 
and will fully test fitness. 





All aboard! 

Four young Londoners enjoy a game of make-believe on the 
Children’s Beach at Tower Bridge. Skipper of the craft is 
six-year-old Anita YVolfson, and Iter gallant crew are Franky 
Seed and Terry and Barry Baillie. 

BLOWING AWAY THE ICE 


IN CLOVER 

A week after the Newbury 
Weekly News had reported the 
finding of a five-leaf clover a 
Kintbury reader sent to the paper 
a box containing clover picked 
during a walk. In it were 16 
specimens of four-leaf clover, three 
of five-leaf, and one of eight-leaf. 


TONGUES OF 600 BIRDS 

A collection of over 600 birds’ 
tongues has been presented by 
Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, D.S.O., 
to the British Museum of Natural 
History. It will enable scientists 
to make a more intensive study of 
the tongue structure of birds in 
relation to their feeding habits. 


The Swedes have worked out a 
new way of keeping important 
short stretches of water free from 
ice. The device is an underwater 
tube with nozzles through which 
air from a compressor is blown. 

The turbulence forces the 
warmer water from the bottom to 
the surface and has been found 
not only to prevent freezing, but 
even to cause a thin ice-covering 
to melt. The longest tube laid so. 
far is an 800-metre plastic hose, 
which was laid last winter between 
two islands near Stockholm 
and which, in spite of very 
low - temperatures, kept the ferry 
channel entirely free from icc. 


HER PRIZE 

There is no happier girl in the 
world just now than 16-ycar-old 
Gunnel Ericsson, of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

She was told recently that she 
would be able to visit South Africa 
after winning a competition for an 
essay on Why I would like to visit 
South Africa. 

She will be taken from her home 
on a three-week trip to South 
Africa by air, where she will visit 
such places as Cape Town, 
Durban, Johannesburg, and the 
famous Kruger National Park 
with its wild animals. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
GERMANY. . . 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

|3lans to make the Federal German Republic an “equal 
partner ” in the community of Western nations have now 
come under close discussion by British and United States 
experts in international affairs. 

The task has been undertaken following the recent Anglo- 
American decisions in Washington, when Sir Winston 
Churchill and President Eisenhower agreed that only a free 
Germany could make her proper contribution to the peace 
of the world. 


7he Children’s Newspaper, July 24, 1954 

News from Everywhere 


Equal partnership means that the 
European nations must now con¬ 
template the idea of having once 
again among them as a neighbour 
a Germany under basic German 
law, with occupation forces-with¬ 
drawn. 

That must, of course, be faced 
sooner or later. But what is 
feared in many quarters is the 
prospect of a rearmed Germany, a 
Germany with its traditional 
militarism revived to the danger 
not only of Europe but of the 
whole world. 

. This problem has been examined 
and debated perhaps more than 
any other single post-war problem; 
and ever since the conception of 
a European Defence Community 
with Germany playing its part, it 
has been debated as fiercely in 
Germany as anywhere else. 

How have the Germans them¬ 
selves reacted to their prospects 
of independence and ccpial 
partnership? . 

The one who has spoken for 

them all is silver-haired, 77-year-.- 

___ ( _ 

AFRICA IN AN ENGLISH 
GARDEN 

The beauties of the world- 
famous gardens at Compton Acres, 
Canford Cliffs, Dorset, are to be 
enhanced by the gift of a large 
number of wild flowers from South 
Africa. 

The task of creating the Comp¬ 
ton Acres gardens for Poole 
Corporation, at a cost of £220,000, 
was begun in 1920. Thousands of 
rare plants went to their making. 

Today the gardens have a rock 
and water garden, where a water¬ 
fall cascades to a palm-fringed 
chain of little lakes in a glen. 
Here, a century ago, there was 
only a sandy track much used by 
smugglers bringing their illicit 
cargoes fom Poole Harbour. 

There are also Roman, Japanese, 
Italian, and English gardens, and 
thousands of visitors go to see 
them every summer. 


FROM CAMBRIDGE TO 
THE AMAZON 

Several young scientists from 
Cambridge University are now on 
their way up the River Amazon. . 

They will make their head¬ 
quarters with a missionary about 
600 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon and from this point will 
make expeditions into the interior. 
They hope to bring back speci¬ 
mens of eanimals, insects, and 
plants for the London Zoo and the 
British Museum, and will also take 
close-up photographs of wild life. 

They are due back in England 
some time in the autumn. 


old Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Federal Republic. 
In a telegram to Sir Winston he 
referred to the warm welcome in 
Germany for the Anglo-American 
proposals. 

Even those who firmly oppose 
Germany taking part ' in the 
E.D.C., recognise in Dr. Adenauer 
a good European and wise, far- 
sighted leader of his countrymen. 

Sir Winston has described him 
as the most outstanding German 
statesman since , Bismarck, the 
Iron Chancellor. 

TWICE A MAYOR 

But he is essentially a champion 
of democracy, and it is he who has 
shaped German policy in the last 
live years. 

It is strange to think that for 
the first seventy years of his life 
few people outside the City of 
Cologne—twice he was Mayor— 
had ever heard of him. 

His father was a clerk in the 
law courts, and wanted the young 
Konrad to work in a bank. But 
the future Chancellor wanted to 
study law at the university, and he 
was allowed his wish. 

When Hitler visited Cologne in 
1933 Adenauer was Mayor, the 
most popular that the city had ever 
had. 

The Nazis decorated Cologne’s 
fine bridge with the swastika 
emblems of. the dictatorship. 
Mayor Adenauer ordered them to 
be torn down. First he was 
banished, then when he still 
refused to work for the Hitler 
Government, he was arrested. He 
and his wife spent their silver 
wedding anniversary in a Nazi 
prison. 

FRIEND OF TIIE WEST 

When the war ended, this man 
who had so fearlessly defied the 
tyrant, rapidly came to the fore¬ 
front as leader of Western 
Germans, and he has never ceased 
to advocate a policy of full friend¬ 
ship with the West. 

“That may be so,” say the 
doubters of Germany, “but 
Dr. Adenauer is an old man. 
When he goes, who comes after?” 

Certainly, no one can . answer 
that question, and no one can say 
what development of policy it 
would bring in Germany. 

Meanwhile, the Basic Law of the 
Federal Republic declares in its 
opening words that the German 
people are: 

“Inspired by the resolve to 
preserve their national and politi¬ 
cal unity, and to serve world peace 
as an* equal partner in a united 
Europe.” 

Let it be hoped that this is the 
true voice of the Federal German 
Republic. 



Ely the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


J-Jistory has projected into the 
modern age institutions which 
are still doing useful work. One 
can think of many ancient 
charities, for instance, which bring 
aid and comfort to many sections 
of our twentieth century com¬ 
munity. 

On another plane, an interesting 
body of which many were ignorant 
has now received the publicity of 
the columns of Hansard. It is 
called the Crown Estate Paving 
Commission. 

Members of it arc the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury— 
better known to us as the Govern¬ 
ment whips—the Minister of 
W'orks, and the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands. Altogether there 
arc 14 members. 

By law the duties of the Com¬ 
mission arc “to maintain, clean, 
and light the roads and terraces” 
around Regent’s Park and to main¬ 
tain the gardens there and at 
Carlton House Terrace. 

Their income is raised by rates 
paid by the leaseholders of the 
terraces. In 1953 income amounted 
to £18,783 and expenditure was 
£20,066. Salaries amounted to 
£1546. 

Qur M.P.s, despite party quarrels 
which make news, probably 
agree more often than they dis¬ 
agree. A case in point is the 
Mines and Quarries Bill, a major 
effort to improve the conditions of 
underground workers, which has 
received the blessing of both sides. 

Mr. David Grenfell, an ex-miner 
and “father” of the Commons, 1 
pointed out during the last debate 
that since 1897 a total of 10,000 
million tons of coal has been- 
worked in this country. As a 
result there arc many mines now 
between 3000 and 4000 feet deep. 

Since for every 60 feet of 
descent the temperature rises by 
one degree, it will be appreciated 
how conditions have. hardened 
against our miners in the past 
60 years, despite improved methods 
of ventilation. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Fuel 
Minister, has-been meditating on 
why the miner has not figured 
more prominently in our island 
story than, say, the sailor. 

He suggests it is because most 
of us have some experience of the 
sea. And, of course, much more 
has been written about the sea— 
John Masefield and Joseph Conrad 
are only two .examples of fine 
writers who went to sea. There 
are, of course, chroniclers of our 
mining story—such as Jack Jones, 
the author of Rhondda Round¬ 
about—but they arc few. 

JJakers have also been getting a 
new deal through legislation 
in Parliament. A bill has just 
gone through to restrict night 
baking. 

As Mr. George Isaacs, a former 
Minister of Labour, said: “The 
baker will now be able to see the 
setting sun on his way home 
instead of on his way to work.” 


TINY T V 

A 22-year-old R.A.F. National 
Serviceman, Lawrence White, of 
Worcester Park, Surrey, has made 
what lie claims to be the smallest 
T V set in the world. Its screen 
measures I] inches by 11 inches. 

Unesco estimate that half of the 
world’s children receive no school 
education. 

Gold plate from Buckingham 
Palace is among the attractions of 
a Regency Exhibition being held 
in Brighton until October 3. 

An appeal is to be launched for 
funds tc continue repairs to Here¬ 
ford Cathedral. 

Stoke-on-Trent is to send rose 
trees to Lidice, the Czech village 
which was burned to the ground 
by the Germans during the war. 

Strange Belfry 



13th-century parish church at 
Ewes, near Langholmin Dumfries¬ 
shire. The hell is 300 years old. 

'A rare piece of Chelsea 
porcelain, an eight-inch figure of 
a fisherman, was sold for £1200 at 
a London auction. 

CATERPILLARS STOP TRAINS 
Railway trains had to halt near 
Sanlieu, East France, because of 
millions of caterpillars swarming 
oyer the lines. 

A 200-year-old doll's, pram was 
sent to a jumble sale in Sheffield. 
It has been presented to a museum. 

The Ladybrook estate at Mans¬ 
field, Notts, has- no church, while 
nearby Langford has been a 
deserted village since plague visited 
it in the 17th century. Langford's 
old church is therefore to be taken 
down stone by stone and re-erected 
at Ladybrook. The cost of moving 
the old church will be about £8000 
cheaper than building a new one. 


The film version of the musical 
play Oklahoma! is to be made in 
Arizona! The producer says that 
the Oklahoma of today no longer 
looks like the Oklahoma of 1907 
—the period of the play. 

After living on a research station 
in the Idaho Desert for nearly 
three years to learn about the first 
U.S. atomic submarine, its crew 
have now to undergo a refresher 
course in seamanship! 

AIDS FOR TOURISTS 

Signposts for tourists seeking 
places of interest are to be put up 
along main roads and vantage 
points near towns by the British 
Travel and Holidays Association. 

A British bull terrier has been 
sold to an American woman for 
£550. , 

Russia is building a textile mill 
at Kherson, on the Dneiper, which 
will cover an area of 170 acres and 
produce ten million yards of 
material yearly. 

Plans are afoot to introduce the 
Boran hump-backed heat and tick- 
resistant cattle of Kenya into 
Australia. 

Ari aluminium statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes has been erected 
on tile 13,324-foot summit of 
Mount Gran Paradiso in the 
Piedmontese Alps by Boy Scouts 
and mountain guides. 

TRAVELLING TIME 

It is calculated that the second¬ 
hand of a clock on a new building 
at Basic, Switzerland, travels 
1 foot 3f inches every second— 
some 7800 miles a year. 

An expedition organised by I he 
University of California and (he 
South Australian Museum has 
begun to excavate near Lake Tala- 
karinna in South Australia for 
fossils 70 million years old which 
are thought to exist there. 

Switzerland’s newest and highest 
cable railway lias begun service on 
the Grand St. Bernard Pass. It 
climbs the last 1369 feet to the 
summit of the 9479-foot mountain 
La Chcnalctte. 

A first edition folio copy of 
Systcma Naturae, written in 1735 
by Carl Linnaeus, the Swedish 
“father of modern botany,” was 
sold for £1100 at a London 
auction. 

Work is being started at Mother- 
well, Lanarkshire, on a £20,000,000 
steel works covering a square mile 
—the biggest single industrial 
project in Scotland for many years. 



Russian puppets in London 

In this picture arc seen some of the puppets used in the 
wonderful shows being given at the London Casino by the 
Moscow State Puppet Theatre Company. 
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PRESENT FROM 
MOTHER 

When the Assembly of the 
recently-constituted Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasatand is in 
session during September, its 
members will look: with special 
pride upon their new mace. It is 



A craftsman polishing parts of the 
macc before it is assembled 


a gift from the British House of 
Commons, the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments. 

A special competition was 
organised by the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Goldsmiths to select a 
design for the new mace. The 
winning entry, ' _ submitted by 
Mr. Reginald Hill, is based on the 
House of Commons mace and 
embodies the Federal coat-of-arms 
as well as various emblems sym¬ 
bolic of the Central African scene. 


FINE NEW BIBLE 

A most attractive illustrated 
edition of the Bible has been 
published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society at 7s. 6d. 
(Jubilee Edition, 15s.) 

It has a score of maps and 
hundreds of delightful little draw¬ 
ings which undoubtedly help the 
reader to grasp the meaning of 
the words more fully. In fact, it 
is the modern technique of visual 
aid adapted for the ancient Book 
of Books. 

It is' an illustrated Bible which 
every ,boy and girl would love. 


FISHERMAN’S-LUCK 

Using a minnow as bait, 
a Stirlingshire man, Mr. William 
Hill, was fishing in the River 
Teith a few weeks ago. Suddenly 
he felt a tug and then his cast 
broke. Throwing out his line 
again he landed a trout with, the 
lost minnow and hook in its jaw. 

More recently he was fishing in 
the River Earn with the same, 
though now shorter, cast. Again it 
broke. 

Baiting up once more, he landed 
a l-lb.’ trout—and in its mouth 
was the lost bait and hook! 


ATS'mALI AN TISlIATRi; TRUST 

An Australian Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust is to be established 
as a permanent memorial of the 
Queen's visit. The aim is to en¬ 
courage and develop drama, opera, 
and ballet throughout Australia. 

A nation-wide appeal has been 
launched on behalf of the Trust, 
which is intended to provide 
opportunities for Australian actors, 
singers, and dancers, as well as for 
writers, composers, and artists. : 



Two sets of 
three 


In these pictures we see two 
sets of happy triplets—all girls. 
Above: Elizabeth, Ann, and 
Marjorie Simmer, eleven-year- 
olds of Sanilcsbury, near 
Preston, all won scholarships. 
Here we sec them setting out 
for their grammar school. On 
the right: Jennifer, Jeanette, and 
Jacqueline Cox of Virginia 
Water, Surrey, go for a ride on 
the tricycles which they received 
from their parents on their third 
birthday last month., . 


THE HONEST LAD 
AND LASS 

Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, is 
celebrating its annual Festival this 
week. I The central figures, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, arc the 
Honest Lad and Lass, elected by 
the townsfolk. 

The elected pair, accompanied 
by local dignitaries, sail out to sea 
in a small fishing boat,' while 
fisherwomen in traditional costume 
sing old Scottish songs in the 
harbour until the boat returns. 

The “ Honest Toun ” of Mussel¬ 
burgh—a title conferred over 600 
years ago—has no feeling of 
inferiority towards its big neigh¬ 
bour Edinburgh, which is only six 
miles away. For it has this proud 
claim: 

Musselburgh was a burgh 
When Edinburgh was mine 
And Mussel burgh'11 be ci burgh 
When Edinburgh is gone. 


MESSAGE OF THE 
FLOWERS 

A striking road safety design in 
flowers, laid out not long ago at 
Fulham, in London, consists of 
over 25,000 plants of different 
shades. 

In the centre of the Safety First 
triangle is the outline of a dog 
with Paws at the Kerb planted 
above and below it. On either side 
arc two plant pictures of sandwich 
men carrying boards with the 
words, Walking, Driving, Cycling, 
Mind How You Go. Surmounting 
the triangle is the slogan, Look 
Out. 

The design, which is floodlit at 
night, is coloured with green, 
yellow, silver, grey, brown, and 
red plants. 


ST JOHN CADETS 
ON PARADE 

More than 7000 boy and girl 
Cadets of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade will be on parade in Hyde 
Park on Saturday afternoon for 
inspection by their Commandant- 
in-Chicf, Princess Margaret. 

They will come from all parts 
of England, and leading the 
different sections as they march 
past the Princess will be pipe and 
bugle bands from Oxford, Derby, 
Kent, Hampshire, Hereford, 
Surrey, Wiltshire, and Sussex. 

Highlight of the afternoon for 
60 of the Cadets will be the 
moment when Princess Margaret 
hands them their awards for out¬ 
standing services—the American 
Cup for Gallantry, Life-saving 
Medals, Meritorious Certificates. 

The American Cup was pre¬ 
sented by the U.S. 8th Army Air 
Force when it was stationed in 
England during the war. This year 
it has been awarded to Student 
Corporal John Price, of Grays, 
Essex, for his exceptional work in 
the East Coast floods of 1953. 

Eightecn-year-old Barbara Good¬ 
year, of Heysham, Lancashire, 
will walk on crutches to receive 
her Meritorious Certificate—for 
Barbara,' by her own decision, has 
just had a leg amputated so that 
she will be able to follow her 
chosen career of nursing. 


25,000-MILE ROAD 
RACE 

A thrilling race is now in 
progress between Oxford and 
Cambridge universities—a 25,000- 
milc road race to Cape Town and 
back. 

The two threc-mnn crews are 
racing in Land Rovers over some 
of the world’s most difficult driving 
country. The route planned for 
the outward journey is from 
Southampton to Cherbourg by air 
ferry, down to Marseilles, and 
by boat to Algiers. 

From Algiers they will travel 
cast to Cairo, then south to Wadi 
Haifa, Addis Ababa, Nairobi, and 
thence to Cape Town. 

The two 21-year-old crew 
leaders, Getkin Bradley, of Cam¬ 
bridge, and David Waters, of 
Oxford, hope to complete the race 
in 100 days. It will be a race not 
only against each other but also 
against time: their autumn term 
begins on October 4. 


COD TO CANADA 

“Coals to Newcastle ” is an oft- 
quoted example of wasted effort 
and enterprise, but to learn that 
Britain has exported codfish to 
Canada might seem just as great a 
paradox. For Canadian fisheries 
arc famous fqr cod. 1 

Recently an experimental ship¬ 
ment of 30,000 smoked cod fillets 
were sent from the United 
Kingdom by sea to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and thence by 
refrigerated railway vans to 
Toronto, It is hoped to secure 
good business for Britain in 
smoked cod. 

Of course this is not by any 
means (lie only anomaly in world 
trade in recent years. Announce¬ 
ments have appeared from time to 
time regarding Canada (a great 
dairy and timber country) import¬ 
ing butter from New Zealand and 
matches from America. Totem- 
poles made in Japan are on sale to 
tourists in British Columbia; 
Japan offers American flags to the 
USA; Russia is considering 
Canadian wheat offers, and Britain 
has imported American coal. 


DISTINCTION 
FOR A TRAWLER 

The 712-ton trawler Lord 
Mountcvans, of Hull, has just been 
given an Admiralty warrant to fly 
the Blue Ensign, and is the first 
trawler to have this distinction. 

This is because her captain is 
Lieut.-Commander Kenneth S. 
Hawkridge, an officer of tire Royal 
Naval Reserve, and because the 
crew includes four members who 
belong to the R.N.R. Patrol 
Service. Lieut.-Commander Hawk¬ 
ridge is the first member of Hull's 
fishing fleet to attain R.N.R. rank. 


LEANING TOWER 
OF BRISTOL 

Many of Bristol’s churches 
which were bombed during the 
war are to be demolished. Bui 
the leaning tower of Temple 
Church is to be preserved. 

The tower’s tilt is' not so pro¬ 
nounced as it appears, for the top 
part, above the trefoil band, does 
not lean so much as the lower part. 

The reason for this is that after 
the lower. two-thirds were built, 
about 1397, the foundations sank 
and the building inclined. In 
the next century the builders 
attempted to make the upper store; 



perpendicular, but did not quite 
succeed, the top of the tower still 
being five to six feet out of the 
vertical. 

This tilt docs not compare with 
the 16i-foot gap of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa—but it has been 
enough to make nervous people 
through five centuries fear that 
Temple Church tower might fall 
down! 


GREAT DAYS FOR 
GARDENERS 

An important event for garden- 
lovers next week is the 150th anni¬ 
versary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. It is to be celebrated at 
the Society’s Show at the Horti¬ 
cultural Halls at Westminster on 
July 27 and 28. 

The Society was founded in 1804 
“to advance the science and 
practice of horticulture in all its 
branches.” Since then its influence 
has spread over the world, and 
today it has a membership of 
45,000. 

Two 50th anniversaries will also 
be marked at the Show. These are 
King Edward VII’s opening of the 
Society’s Old Hall, and the 
acquisition of the famous Wislcy 
Gardens in Surrey. Given in trust 
by Sir Thomas Hanbury, the 
gardens now attract, more than 
125,000 visitors every year. 


HISTORY HUNTING 

Keen amateur history-hunters 
have been spending their holidays 
digging at Southampton to discover 
whether there was a Saxon settle¬ 
ment under the Norman and 
medieval town—a settlement apart 
from the neighbouring Saxon town 
of Hamwih, 

The finding near the Castle 
mound of a coin of King Otfa, a 
Saxon bronze cross, and a piece 
of white pottery, led the archae¬ 
ologists to begin digging in the 
vicinity of the Norman Castle 
bailey and nearby blitzed sites. 
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CAMERA CORNER 

Continuing our series of articles by an expert to help young 
photographers to get better results. 


It happened 
this week 


^nimal lovers have vivid memo¬ 
ries of recent T V programmes 
by those two photographic ex¬ 
plorers, Armand and Michacla 
Denis, who “shoot ” wild animals 


The C/n*/c/fcn*s Newspaper, jit'y 24, 19S‘ 1 

ERNEST THOMSON writes that wc shall soon. sec. nnjjc films from the « • 

CRACK SHOTS WITH 
CAMERA 

with the camera. Rhinoceroses, 
elephants, sea lions, and other 
creatures in their. 1 wild state were 
all pictured in their film sequences. 
The Denis’s are back now on 
their farms in Nairobi 
; 1 but I have the good 
news from Producer 
Alan Sleath that they 
hope to be returning 
to Britain soon with 
many more “cap¬ 
tures,” specially for 
BBC television. 

Armand and 
Michacla Denis first 
met while exploring 
in Bolivia. Since they 
married their animal 
treks have taken them 
through four con- 

Micliaela ami Armand Denis greet a friend' tinents. 


Sites® i t* 

1 Mi 



17. S eastde Photography (1) 

r £hin most important thing when 
taking a camera on the beach 
is to keep it clean—a safeguard 
that will bring its reward in better 
pictures. 

Sand is a great enemy, and the 
camera should be kept in its case 
when not in use and placed in. 
your beach bag. Sand can easily 
scratch soft lens glass and cause 
fuzzy pictures. In the diaphragm 
or shutter it causes grinding 
noises and stoppages. 

If you do happen to get sand 
inside the camera, take it to a 
proper repair shop for cleaning, 
On no account attempt to use the 
camera or dismantle it yourself. 

DANGER FROM RUST 

Sea water causes rust and sub-, 
sequent seizing up in the moving 
parts. It will also damage the 
lens. If yon are going to use the 
camera near the water’s edge, make 
sure that you shield it from flying 
spray. With expensive lenses a 
pale yellow filter kept permanently 
over the lens will protect it against 
damage. 

If the lens, is dirty, flick of! the 
dust with a pencil brush and then 
polish gently with a clean hand¬ 
kerchief. The pencil brush should 
be kept for cleaning only and 


Examples of father and son 
piloting airliners for the same 
airways arc to be found on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But 
what must surely be a record in 
“flying families” belongs to the 
Fitzgeralds, of Sweetwater, Texas. 
No fewer than six brothers in the 
family earn their living in the air. 

It all started when Grandfather 
Fitzgerald bought a war surplus 
Curtiss Jennie, soon after the First 
World War. On Jennie’s arrival 
the three elder brothers promptly 
set out to gain their wings. 
Robert, the eldest, later became 
manager of the airport in Sweet¬ 
water, where the three younger 
brothers learned to fly. 

Now Robert flies with Eastern 
Airlines and is based in Miami, 
where his brother Walter (lies with 
BranifT Airways. Jack (in Los 


Potato protector 



In East Anglia helicopters are 
being used to spray the potato 
fields. Here we sec a helicopter 
pilot discussing the area to he 
covered before taking off to help 
fight the potato blight. 


housed in a clean envelope. If 
you have an expensive lens, it is 
better to use proper lens cleaning 
tissue which costs only a few 
pence a packet. 

Remember to keep the lens dry 
and to remove any accidental mois¬ 
ture without delay. If the lens is 
badly stained, take the camera to 
a photographic shop for cleaning. 

If there is dust inside the 
camera body, it will settle on the 
film and prevent developer reach¬ 
ing those spots. This shows itself 
as white spots on the negative and 
black ones on the print. 

LOADING THE CAMERA 

This annoying trouble is simply 
avoided by cleaning the camera 
before inserting a new film. The 
open back of the camera is pointed 
downwards and the sides are 
tapped. This, will remove the 
larger particles and the others 
can be brushed out with your 
pencil brush. 

The film should always be 
loaded in a dust-free shady spot. 
Strong, sunlight will cause a grey 
fog on the film by passing through 
the backing paper and round the 
ends of the spool. Because of this, 
you should use the wrapping and 
box from the new spool for the 
used roll. ' W. S. S. 


Angeles) and Beall (in Fort 
Worth), both pilot planes for 
American Airlines, and Glenn Fitz¬ 
gerald flics transatlantic airliners 
from New York for TWA, 

The sixth brother, Ray Fitz¬ 
gerald, gave up his job with 
American Overseas Airlines to 
become a test pilot with Convair, 
arid is now ■ the pilot for the 
Convair GRB-36. This is a 230- 
foot-span reconnaissance aircraft, 
powered by six piston engines and 
four jets, which carries a Thunder- 
streak fighter. 

Ray says his brothers have 
teased him about being a pilot and 
yet staying in one place. But he 
points out that his present plane is 
bigger than anything they have 
ever handled. It can also fly much 
higher and faster and . stay aloft 
three times as long. 

BACK-PACK HELICOPTER 

Foreshadowing the time when 
wc will be able to strap a pair of 
rotor blades to our back and fly 
down the street, is a midget Ameri¬ 
can helicopter driven by two rocket 
engines, each the size of a 
fountain-pen. 

Weighing only 100 lbs., it is 
called the Rotorcraft Pinwhccl. It 
is a research machine being used 
to test the engines before they are 
attached to the back-pack model. 

On the Pinwheel, the pilot is 
seated in the centre of a small 
pyramid formed by the four 
supports for the rotor blades. He 
guides the aircraft in flight by 
using a simple hanging control 
column to tilt the blades in the 
direction he wishes to travel. 

Fuel for the motors is hydro¬ 
gen peroxide—the chemical used 
in the German V.2 rockets. 


PAUL JONES IS DEAD 

JULY 18, 1792. PARIS. The 
notorious John Paul Jones, the 
“pirate” officer of the American 
Navy who led attacks on Britain’s 
coasts, died here today, aged 45. 

Born John Paul, son of a 
gardener at Arbigland on the 
Galloway coast, Scotland, he went 
to Sea in a Whitehaven slave- 
trader at the age of 12. By the 
time he was 20 he was in 
command of a slave ship. Then 
in 1775, assuming the name of 
Jones, he obtained a commission 
in the American Navy. 

In 1777, when only 30, he was 
given command of a 26-gun 
frigate. The following year- he 
crossed the Atlantic and aud¬ 
aciously attacked Whitehaven, the 
port he knew so well, landing with, 
a handful of men, spiking the guns, 
and capturing the garrison in their 
beds. Only by a mischance did he 1 
fail to set fire to the port and the 
shipping. 

One of his most famous exploits 
was in the battle oil Scarborough 
in 1779 when, although his own 
•ship was sinking under him, he 
succeeded in capturing an English 
man-of-war. 

SAILOR’S FRIEND 

JULY 22, 1875. LONDON. 
The House of Commons was in an 
uproar today when Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll, the “Sailor's Friend,” 
shook his fist in the face of the 
Speaker, bitterly attacked the ship¬ 
owners, and described several 
Members as. “villains” before 
being ordered to leave the 
Chamber. 

The row developed when Mr. 
Disraeli announced the withdrawal 
of the controversial Merchant 
Shipping Bill. 

For years Mr. Plimsoll has been 
campaigning against the use of 
“unseaworthy and overloaded 
vessels ” which he describes as 
“coffin ships.” 

,He told the Commons today that 
the. shipowners had “talked to 
death ” every effort to remedy 
existing conditions for seamen. 

(The Merchant Shipping Bill, 
passed the following year, estab¬ 
lished a compulsory loading line 
known as the "Plimsoll line.") 

RIOT IN EDINBURGH 

JULY 23, 1637. EDINBURGH. 
An infuriated woman named Jenny 
Geddes flung a stool at Mr. lames 
Hannay, Dean of St. Giles’s 
during this morning’s service. 

The stool was followed by a 
shower of Bibles thrown by other 
angry worshippers. 

Rioting began when the Dean 
commenced reading from the new 
prayer book, whose use today in 
all parish churches in Scotland has 
been ordered by King Charles. 

Disliking its “popery,” many 
worshippers sitting in the body of 
the cathedral began to denounce 
the Dean and Bishop as “progeny 
of the devil.” 

After both Bishop and Dean 
had been pelted by “tickets of 
remembrance,” magistrates sitting 
in the gallery ordered the rioters 
to be forcibly ejccted- 


Boys as Ancient Britons 

JJovs from Dorset schools have 
been,acting as Ancient Britons 
in a unique experiment for the 
TV programme Buried Treasure 
on Friday. The aim is to show, if 
possible, how the 60 Druidical 
•Milestones at Stonehenge were 
conveyed there more than 3000 
years ago from the Pembrokeshire 
hills, 200 miles away. 

An exact replica of a Milestone 
was made from reinforced con¬ 
crete, and a few days ago the boys 
were filmed while stone-hauling, 
using only the equipment that was 
available to Bronze Age Britons. 

Producer Paul Johnston obtained 
advice from Professor Stuart 
Piggott and Richard Atkinson, of 
Edinburgh University, who are 
digging at Stonehenge this year, 
and it is hoped that viewers niay 
discover answers to questions 
which have puzzled historians. 

The film will show how many 
workers were needed to shift a 
stone, how fast they could move 
it, , and how they got round 
obstacles. 

How to lie a film star 

'JYef.vision oilers viewers on 
Saturday afternoon one of the 
funniest films ever made. It is 
.Harold Lloyd’s Movie Crazy, 
made in 1932. He is seen as a 
country yokel trying to become 
a Hollywood star. 


Side shows , 

A. Real adventurer who is a crack 
pistol shot and expert marks¬ 
man with a 100-ycar-oId rille 
conics into the T V picture on 
Friday. He is Thurlow Craig, 
alias the Frontiersman, taking part 
in Side Show at the Coney Beach 
Funfair, Porthcawl. 

As a youth he left Wales, for 
South America, was a ranchcr.'was 
jailed in Paraguay for alleged spy¬ 
ing, escaped on a 1200-mile ride, 
and was embroiled in a revolution. 

With him in the programme will 
be a fire-eater, a strong man, a 
knife-thrower, and a magician. 

On the Mhujuicrs ami 
Ecrchous 

l)o you remember the arguments 
last year about whether 
Britain or France owned the 
Minquicrs and the Ecreho'.s? Last 
September the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague decided in 
favour of Britain’s claim to these 
reefs between Jersey and France. 

A few days ago Desmond 
Hawkins and John Keir Cross 
went with a recording outfit to get 
opinions about the decision front 
people in Jersey who know the 
islands. Wc can hear the result in 
Children’s Hour on Friday. ' 

The programme will end with a 
“live” broadcast from the island 
of Marmotierc, in the Ecrehous. 


T V cameras visit Knellcr Hal! 


]Sfo finer setting for a 
military band can 
be imagined than the 
grounds of Knellcr 
Hall, Twickenham, 
H.Q. of the Royal 
Military School of 
Music. Viewers can 
expect an impressive 
picture when the TV 
cameras go there on 
Thursday. 

After opening fan¬ 
fares by the famous 
Kncllcr Hall 
Trumpeters massed in 
front of the Hall 
balconies, the band of 
150 players will be 
seen and heard in a 
concert on the tree- 
shaded lawn. , : 
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Some of the trumpeters at Knellcr Half 


SIX FLYING BROTHERS 
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Model railway that is like a 
schoolboy’s dream come true 


Carrying out minor repairs to the rollin'; stock 


The Children's Newspaper, Jut/ 24, 195 4 


Watching the trains go by is grand fun 


The model railway system pictured on 
this page, surely one of the finest in the 
country, was built by 14 • lads at 
Dr. Burnardo's Home at Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

It all began five years ago when they 
were given some trains. Helped and 
advised by their masters, the boys 
constructed a complex Gauge 00 electric 
double track complete with flyovers, 
tunnels, crossings, and six stations. 


In due course they installed variable 
resistance controllers, and other exciting 
gadgets. The . boys also rim a repairs 
work-shop. 

Altogether the model has 120 feet of 
track, and covers an area 16 feet by 4. 

Operating the system is a matter of 
team-work. Each boy has his job on the 
line, and one mistake can lead to a crash. 
Needless to say, with a model railway in, 
such capable hands, this seldom happens. 


A youthful station controller operating one of the joints 
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FRIENDSHIP 

SEEKERS 

^ peaceful world is the hope 
of us all. But hope alone 
will not achieve it; effort, un¬ 
ceasing effort, is also needed. 
That is fully realised by the 
hundreds of young people 
from more' than 20 countries 
who will be meeting at the 
Assembly Hall in Westminster 
this weekend. 

These future world-citizens 
—400 of them British, and 
another 400 from various parts 
of Europe, Africa, and the 
Far East—will be there to dis¬ 
cuss the best ways of establish¬ 
ing and maintaining friendly 
relations between the nations. 

At each of the four sessions 
of their Conference, called 
Know Your Neighbour, they 
will be addressed by speakers 
of international reputation; 
men- like M. Robert Schuman, 
the former French Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Anthony 
Nutting, the British Foreign 
Under-Secretary. Then the 
young delegates will have their 
own say, air their own views. 

They are friendship seekers. 
Our thoughts and prayers 
should be with them in all their 
endeavours. 


NO NAMES 

Pressed to reveal certain 
names in Parliament the 
other day, Sir Winston 
Churchill replied that “No 
names, no pack-drill,” was a 
maxim taught when he was a 
young officer. 

The phrase is often used by 
soldiers. It means that a man 
who criticises his superior 
officers, mentioning them by 
name, may find himself 
having to do extra drill carry¬ 
ing his pack on his back. 

It is the Army version of 
the sound old maxim that 
Silence is Golden. 


WHEN WE ARE PART 
OF THE TRAFFIC 

Tt is not always easy to re- 
member that when on the 
road we automatically become 
units in the traffic ; and that at 
any moment our conduct may 
endanger our own or another’s 
life and limb. 

We assume grave responsibili¬ 
ties as soon as we leave the pave¬ 
ment. ' That is equally true at 
Zebra crossings, as the Pedes¬ 
trians’ Association for Road 
Safety has been pointing out. At 
these crossings it is our duty to 
give drivers time to stop before 
we step out, to walk briskly 
across, and to pause at the island 
in the middle if there is one. 

Always be thoughtful; always 
be sensible ; always be alert. 
Then there will be far fewer 
accidents. 


Golden rule 


THE SPHINX 
T know all about the Sphinx, 

I know even what she thinks. 
Staring with her stony eyes 
Up for ever at the skies. 

For last night I dreamed that she 
Told me all the mystery: 

Why for aeons mute she sat— 
She was just cut out for that! 

James Whitcomb Riley 


Under die Editor’s Table 


What do people look for in 
their newspaper? asks a writer. 
Some look for fish and chips. 

''Regard people always as ends, 
never means," someone says. And 
make them meet. 

Some people do not know what 
to do at the seaside in bad weather. 
Except grumble. 

There are very few people .who 
do not get something on their 
birthday. They always .get older, 
for instance. 



PETER I’UCK 
. WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If luinlicrjacks 
wear Lacking 
jackets 

Experiments are being made to 
produce rain. In this country 
experiments might be made to stop 
it. 

An Essex school is to have ten 
new, clocks. Pupils will have no 
difficulty in passing the time. 


Professor’s wife was 
absent-minded 

'T'nu wife of a professor at 
the University of Buffalo, 
U.S.A., reported that her three- 
year-old boy was missing. Two 
hours later, while police were 
scouring the city, she remem¬ 
bered that she had left him at 
the barber’s. 

“ I must have had other things 
on my mind,” she said sheepishly. 


this 


"pROM America comes 
pleasing story. 

A motorist with a flat tyre was 
about to change his wheel when 
' a youth came from a nearby 
house and insisted on doing it 
for him. 

Afterwards the young man 
handed the motorist a card bear¬ 
ing these words: 

“You have been assisted by a 
teen-ager of Silver Spring, Mary¬ 
land, dedicated to help anyone 
who needs assistance on the road 
wherever practical and pos¬ 
sible ...” 

He explained that he belonged 
to a group organised at his 
school. “There has been a great 
deal of criticism of teen-agers 
lately,” he said, “and we fed 
that this is a good way to answer 
unjustified criticism . .. Actually, 
there’s nothing new in our idea; 
it’s just a practical application 
of the Golden Rule.” 

The young knights of Silver 
Spring hope their Golden Rule 
will catch on all over their 
country. It would be an excel¬ 
lent thing if it caught on all over 
the world. 


Her father’s VC 
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Seven-ycar-old Susan Curtis 
Went to Buckingham Palace 
recently to receive from the 
Queen the Victoria Cross 
awarded to her father, Lieut. 
Philip Curtis of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry, who 
was killed in Korea. Susan is 
an orphan, her mother having 
died four years ago. 


New-fangled ideas 

AT/L have heard of Londoners 
v * who have never been in 
the Tower of London, and of 
Parisians who have never been 
tip the Eiffel Tower; blit never 
before of a film actor who has 
never troubled to go to a cinema. 

The actor with this distinction 
is 76-year-old David Boyd, who 
was given a speaking part in the 
Paramount picture, Run for 
Cover, when it was filmed in the 
Colorado mining district where 
he lives. 

Asked why he has never been 
to a cinema, looked at television, 
or listened to the radio, Mr. 
Boyd says: “1 never was one for 
new-fangled ideas.” 




UP-TO-DATE IN THE 
ANCIENT EAST 

U'hina is proposing to build a 
. new rail and road bridge 
across the great Yangtse River 
which wifi be twice as long as 
the famed Sydney Harbour 
Bridge. And going into the 
matter a little farther we find 
that the survey for this great 
project was made over 20 years 
ago. 

We have got used, perhaps, to 
talking about the “immemorial” 
East. This latest news of a great 
engineering activity in a land 
which most people credit only 
with ancient philosophies, under¬ 
lines the truth that 600 million 
people arc swiftly shaking off the 
shackles of technical dependence 
on the West. 

Much of the bitter feeling 
existing between the peoples is 
due to old-fashioned thinking. 
We should all revise our ideas, 
and keep up-to-date in our 
knowledge of other countries. 


Think on These Things 

Tn Chapter 22 of the Gospel of 
i St. Matthew we are told how 
a lawyer asked Jesus which was 
the great commandment. His 
answer was: Thou shall love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. 

That commandment can. be ; 
summed up in three words: Put 
God first. God must be put first 
in all things. He must have the 
first place in our hearts and lives. 

Then Jesus added the second 
commandment, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Our 
neighbour is, of course, anyone 
who needs our help. 

We should learn to love our 
neighbour as we learn to love 
God. The closer we are to God, 
the more He will show us the 
needs of others, and how we can 
help them. O. R. C. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Seneca wrote: Many 
might have attained wisdom had 
they not thought they had 
already attained it. 


The Children’s News paper, July 24, ( C S 4 

THEY SAY.,. 

O/tien you have forgotten 
nearly everything you were 
taught at school, what is left is 
far more important—the ability 
to think for yourself. 

The Bishop of Ripon 
at a school prizegiving 

''Fhings are buoyant in the 
"*• country. Things are im¬ 
proving. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

T believe that so long as people 
x arc willing to talk together, 
so long docs the hope of peace 
remain with us. 

Mrs. Pandit, President of the U.N. 

General Assembly 

'The old saying: “If you are 
1 not hungry for meat you are 
not hungry for pudding ” is still 
good. Dr. W. T. Berry, of the 
Ministry of Health 

Come of the fish I see on the 
^ slab in shops these days look 
as if the fisherman who landed 
it was called Noah and he sailed 
in the good ship Ark. 

Bristol Health Committee 
chairman 

T am probably an out-of-date 
" L old fogey, but I am still a 
firm believer in homework. 

Mrs. Jean Roberts, City 
1 Treasurer of Glasgow 

Canadians, if I may say so, are 
patient listeners, and one 
Canadian assured me that there 
are more speeches ‘per square 
meal in Canada than anywhere 
in the world. 

President of the Board of Trade 

Out and About 

A beautiful though common 
enough butterfly is the Small 
Tortoiseshell ; it is also a most 
interesting creature. 

In the late Spring it laid a pile 
of eggs on a stinging nettle leaf. 
The caterpillars have been busy 
since, having marched off in 
groups after coming out of the 
eggs. Great numbers of other 
Tortoiseshells have also arrived 
this month, and more will come 
in August, from the Continent. 
- Meanwhile, many of the Tor¬ 
toiseshells already here have 
started hibernating, although 
there are plenty of flowers and 
autumn is a long way off. 
(Perhaps they do not wish to 
meet the visitors.) C. D. D. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 26, 1924 

An expedition of sixteen men, 
presided over by Professor 
George E. Simmons, formerly of 
Texas State University, is now 
on its way to search for the lost 
continent of Atlantis. 

This continent, referred to by 
Plato and oilier ancient writers, 
is said to have once existed in 
ihe Atlantic, but to have dis¬ 
appeared in a great convulsion 
of Nature. Whether such a con¬ 
tinent ever existed during man’s 
life on the Earth is a matter of 
much difference of opinion, but 
the expedition hopes to solve the 
problem. 



Rooftop view of tho 
Houses of Parliament 
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The Children's Newspaper, July 24, 1954 
The CN Critic reviews a film which shows its * • . 

LIGHTHOUSE MEN 
AT WORK 


_^U. of us must have had our 
imagination stirred sometimes 
by those news reports, which seem 
to come along nearly every Christ¬ 
mas, that the men in sonic isolated 
lighthouse cannot be relieved 
because of rough weather. This 
may happen, of course, at any 
time of storm and high wind, but 


astonishingly often it seems to 
happen at Christmas—one of the 
very Worst times that it could 
possibly happen, 

A very interesting new British 
documentary film called Storm- 
swept shows us the way things arc 
'done on one of these occasions, 
and makes it clear just how difficult 
it can be to relieve the lighthouse- 
men. 

The film is full of magnificent 
photography of the sea. As we 
watch the enormous waves boiling 
over the rocks and the clouds of 
spray mounting nearly to the top 
galleries of Bishop Rock and Wolf 
Rock lighthouses, it seems almost 
impossible that a boat could have 
got near enough to photograph 
them. 

INSIDE THE LIGHTHOUSE > 

But Ivan Barnett, who produced, 
directed, and photographed this 
film, seems to have managed to use 
his camera everywhere. The film 
sets out to give an idea of the work 
done by Trinity House, which is 
in charge of all the lighthouses and 
lightships round our shores. 

The camera enables us to go 
not only on board the Trinity 
House vessel Satellite, but also 
into the much smaller boats that 
get closer to the lighthouses.' 

There are pictures taken from 
the lighthouse and inside it too, 
.and we sec how at last the keeper 
is able to slide down a rope on a 
swinging boom to a small boat as 
it pitches about in the waves, and 
watch his relief keeper hauled up. 
They .have had to wait days before 
the sea is quiet enough even for 
this. 

Another episode shows the way 
.a doctor is taken out to the Seven 
Stones Lightship where a man is 


ill, and how he brings him back 
aboard the vessel to hospital on 
shore. 

The picture is all very impressive 
to watch, and the next time you 
hear about the men of the light¬ 
houses and . lightships you will 
remember this glimpse of the work 
of Trinity House. 

'JhtE latest film 
about Afri¬ 
can adventure is 
called Duel in 
the lungle, and 
great fun it is. 
Fun is the only 
word to use, for 
the m ak c r s 
almost seem to 
have gone out of 
their way to dis- 
courage you 
from taking it 
seriously,. 

It works 
up to a tre- 
rpendous chase 
at the end which 
is at first quite 
exciting, 
although 
soon there is so 
much happening 
that you cannot 
keep pace with it 
all, and the effect 
is comic. 

The hero (Dana Andrews) is an 
insurance investigator—a detective 
employed by an insurance ’ com¬ 
pany to look into cases that seem 
doubtful. This case concerns an 
adventurer who has, it appears, 
been lost overboard from a ship off 
Africa soon after insuring his life 
for a huge sum. The investigator 
doubts whether he really was lost, 
and goes to Africa to see whether 
he can find any trace of the 
allegedly missing adventurer. 

The title of the film cannot be 
explained without revealing the 
plot, but it can be said that there 
certainly is a duel between the hero 
and the villain. 

However, when you watch this 
energetic chase through the jungle 
(among all the animals we have 
seen in other pictures about Africa) 
you may think that “duel ” is a 
very mild word for it. 



^iiree new precautions against 
fire have been announced 
recently. 

Airfield fire-fighting units arc 
now using a new chemical which, 
when sprayed on a blaze, puts it 
out in a matter of seconds. It 
should greatly reduce the fire 
hazard in crashes on aerodromes. 

• Developed by General Fire 
Appliances, the chemical is called 
chlorobromomethanc, or C.B. 

Fire crews spray the liquid 
through special applicators which 
ensure a controlled droplet size. 
The fire acts on these droplets to 
vaporise them, and in so doing 
loses its heat. Strong winds which 
may be blowing at the time arc no 
disadvantage to C.B.—in fact they 
assist in putting the fire out. 

FOUR-SECOND WARNING 
J)angf.k of fire while the aircraft 
is still flying is lessened by a 
new automatic detector which can 
give warning of a fire within four 
seconds of its outbreak. This is 
to be installed hr British airliners 
and new R.A.F. planes. 

It is called the Gravincr Fire¬ 
wire, and consists partly of a very 
thin steel tube containing a central 
wire electrode. The space between 
(he tube and the electrode is filled 
by a secret substance which is very 
sensitive to changes in temperature 
and operates a warning circuit as 
soon as a fire occurs. A warning 
lamp in the cockpit then lights up 
in less than four seconds. 

This ingenious device may be 
the means of saving many lives. 
Its producers, the Gravincr Com¬ 
pany working with the Fain- 
borough R.A.F. and Rolls Roycc, 
have been developing it for five 
years. The system had already 
been installed in the Vickers 
Viscount airliner. 

POP-GUN ALARM 
JT’rom' the U.S.A. conics news of 
the fittest home fire alarm 
which goes off like a shot gun. It 
is designed to wake people whose 
homes arc on fire at night. 

Called “Firetell,” the device 
consists of a cartridge of carbon 
dioxide enclosed in a six-inch steel 
pipe which explodes when ex-, 
panded by heat. Should this fail 
to wake the householder, a second 
explosion occurs 30 seconds later. 

Invented by a lawyer of Chatta¬ 
nooga, the de-vice is expected to be 
on the market soon. 



Dana Andrews and Jeanne Crain in Duel in the Jungle 



A Trinity House vessel answers an emergency call to put 
a doctor aboard a lightship 


7 

Engines past and present 

II A. 



Above we sec an ancient engine 
and carriage once used on the 
150-ycar-old Mumbles Railway at 
Swansea. Below is the Lcndon- 
Edinburgh express train, Eliza¬ 


bethan, hauled by locomotive 
60030, Golden Fleece. The Eliza¬ 
bethan recently made her 400-niile 
trip, the world’s longest non-stop 
run, at an average of 63 m.p.li. 



PERSIAN POSTMEN NEED PATIENCE 


Stamps were first introduced 
into Iran (Persia) in 1870, but 
postal development there has not 
kept pace with that of Western 
countries, and some U N experts 
have been trying to ^ring the 
postal system up to date. 

On arrival they found th* steps 
of Teheran’s only post office 
cluttered with picturesque public 
scribes writing letters for crowds 
of illiterate persons. The scribes’ 
methods of addressing envelopes 
were rather different from ours. 

In the top right-hand corner 
they would write the name of the 
town, and underneath an address 
reading like this: “Near the end 
of the lane, just before the barber’s 
shop of Hadji-Agha .Hassan; by 
the garden with a yellow wall ...” 

STAMP ON THE BALK 

Finally would come .the' ad¬ 
dressee’s name followed by a 
string of compliments and such 
remarks as, “Hoping that Your 
Honour will have the kindness and 
the leisure to read the missive of 
Your Honour's humble servarft.” 
The stamp was often stuck on the 
back of the envelope—in the 
middle. Persian postmen must 
have been patient people! 

Among the first jobs of the 
visiting U N experts was to get 
municipal authorities to have the 
houses in all streets properly 
numbered, and to persuade the 
scribes to be a little less flowery. 


Although there were a few 
pillar-boxes in Teheran no one 
used them, and so postmen ignored 
them. Everyone went to the one 
and only post office. The U N 
advisers have now organised the 
use of mail boxes. 

Sorting letters inside the G.P.O. 
was carried out by the obvious but 
rather cumbersome method of 
spreading them all out on the 
floor. The visiting experts 
suggested such gadgets as slotted 
metal tables, franking instruments, 
and mailbags, and these have been 
made in Iranian workshops. 

HUMAN BOOSTER 
Iran has had the telegraph since 
1861, but the modern telephone 
system bewildered the U N experts. 
One of them at Teheran rang up 
a colleague in Chiraz, and was 
puzzled by the other’s accent. It 
turned out that somewhere 
between the two towns a post office 
employee was cutting in to act as 
a sort of “booster,” or human 
relay point, repeating what each 
speaker said. Without his help 
they could not have heard one 
another. 

,Thc Persians have proved eager 
pupils, and the Iranian authorities 
have praised the UN experts— 
three Frenchmen and a Belgian. 

It has all been a fine example 
of international co-operation, but 
also the breaking of a link with a 
more leisurely past. 
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Ike. Shackled 
Swimmer 



Sporting Flashbacks 


on July' 2fo, 1907 , 

JULES 6AUTIEH Sm 
from, Richmond (Surrey) to 
Putney, a distance of 9 miles, 

WITH HIS HANDS AND 

FEET IN CHAINS (Time-.Zhrs.S4m 


■ Born July 24 ,1727, 

WILLIAM WARD 

Became one of the 

GREAT CRICKETERS 
OF HIS TIME, 

AND THE 27 8 
HE SCORED .AT LORD’S 
in iszo Set up a 

RECORD FOR THE 
ground that Stood 

For 105 YEARS 


On IQ2S, YORKSHIRE'S PERCY HOLMES 
HIT 315, BREAKING WARD’S LONG¬ 
STANDING RECORD, ONLY TO HAVE HIS 
OWN FIGURE PASSED ONE YEAR LATER 

Ztb By Jack Hobbs,of Surrey. 
WARD’S BAT WEIGHED FOUR 
POUNDS AND HE USED IT 
REGULARLY FOR 40 YEARS 



DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE PROMS 


NEW BRITISH 
AIRPORT 

Ferryfield, the first inter¬ 
national airport in the world 
designed to meet the. special 
requirements of a vehicle ferry has 
been opened this month by Silver 
City Airways. 

Sited near Lydd, Kent, it is an 
all-weather airport with two con¬ 
crete, runways, a 30,000 square- 
foot terminal building, and the 
latest radar and radio navigational 
aids. 

Included in the equipment is 
Decca airfield control radar, which 
is capable of locating and identify¬ 
ing aircraft dp to 16 miles away, 
A similar aid is now being installed 
at Le Touquet, the French 
terminal of the sorvice, and the two 
sets,will enable .controllers at both 
terminals to track the planes over 
the greater part of their cross- 
Channel route. 

For the remainder of the 
summer season there'will be at 
least one flight every 20 minutes 
to Le Touquet from Ferryfield, 
using seven of the firm's fleet of 
15 Bristol Freighters. 

During 1948, when, the air ferry 
started, it had two aircraft on loan, 
and flew only 70 vehicles, across 
the Channel in 12 months. Last 
year the number was 40.000. 


. WHITE RHINO NOT 
FOR SALE 

An oiler of £23,500 made to the 
Natal Provincial Government for 
one White rhinoceros by an 
American zoo was summarily 
refused. There are only two of 
these rare animals in captivity, 
both in the Pretoria zoo, and the 
Government will not permit any 
to leave the country. 

A South African buffalo was 
sold for £3150, an elephant for 
£1300, a gorilla for £1450, and a 
giraffe for £1500. Two tigers were 
sold for £500 each, . and six 
penguins-for £175 each. 

- The International Zoo News 
reported recently that owing to the 
high prices, many zoos were ex¬ 
changing animals. 


This summer’s Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall, from July 24 to 
September 18, mark the Diamond 
Jubilee Season of the popular 
“Proms.” 

How the public taste has 
developed in 60 years is seen by a 
glance at the. programme of the 
first Promenade Concert, con¬ 
ducted by 26-ycar-o!d Henry Wood 
at the Queen’s Hall, in London, on 
August 11, 1895. 

Mr. Iver McKay sang a song, 
with a chorus of, O leave me not, 
dear heart! and Mrs. Van Der 
Veer-Green sang Loch’ Lomond. 
Ballads were the order of the day. 

The crowning piece must surely 
have been A Soldier’s Song, of 
which the chorus started as follows: 
From perils and dangers all we 
ne’er will flee, 

vmuMWmwA 

Thousands of people in London 
during the 1951 Festival of 
Britain enjoyed the thrill of 
walking along the tree walk high 
above the Festival Gardens. ■ 

The same walk has now been 
installed amid the tree-tops in 
Boscombe . Chine, Bournemouth. 
Hundreds of children every day 
| climb a stairway to a fairyland. 


IVe must ever be the first in love 

and bravery. 

A better kind of exuberance, 
better expressed, now finds a place, 
for the Sea Songs have this year 
been restored to the last pro¬ 
gramme. This Jubilee Season, last¬ 
ing eight weeks, will include 32 
works not heard before at the 
Proms—eight of them having their 
first public performance. 

One of the latest of the new 
compositions is Sir Arthur Bliss’s 
first after he was appointed Master 
of the Queen’s Musick. It is his 
Song of Welcome which was 
broadcast on her Majesty’s return 
from the Commonwealth tour. It 
will be heard on July 29. 

Other works making their debut 
at the Proms include, on August 
16, A Scots Overture, by John 
Gardner, who is a former R.A.F. 
bandmaster. It is based entirely 
oil tunes from bagpipe music. 

Another new composition in 
the programme for September 2 
is Peter Racine Flicker’s Piano 
Concerto, which was first played in 
April this year by Harriet Cohen 
at the Festival Hall. Racine 
Flicker, a Londoner, won the 
Festival . of Britain Competition 
w-ith his Concerto for violin and 
chamber orchestra. 


William Wordsworth’s Sym¬ 
phony No. 3 is another recent 
composition and is to be given on 
August 25. Mr. Wordsworth is a 
descendant of the poet’s brother. 

Among the artists arc 34 new¬ 
comers to the Proms, of whom 
eight arc. young British performers. 
On July 29 the Watford Grammar 
School Boys’ Choir will appear in 
the programme. This choir was 
formed in 1949 and includes boys 
from eleven to eighteen years old. 

The orchestras arc the same as 
last year: the BBC, -and the 
London Symphony, the London 
Philharmonic, the Halle, and the 
Royal Philharmonic. Conductors 
will be; Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
Basil Cameron, Sir John Barbi¬ 
rolli. John Hollingsworth, Sir 
Adrian Boult, and Sir Thomas 
Beceham. 

Tiwxirs' W Til mim 

Renewing a ceiling at Hunger- 
ford Old National School, work¬ 
men were suddenly showered with 
pennies. Some 20 coins dating 
back to 1797 were among those 
gathered. 

It is thought that through the 
years pupils in the classroom 
above must have dropped the coins 
through, the cracks in the floor. 


The Children s Newspaper, /uly 24, 1954 

HARVEST HANDS FROM 
MANY LANDS 

Members of Concordia, the 
international youth service organ- 
- isotion, have set themselves a new 
task this summer. They will help 
in the harvesting of thousands 
of tons of flax, and their leaders 
have been in training at Pivington 
Mill, Pluckley, in Kent. 

They have been taught how to 
handle the long stems of flax so 
that it can be processed properly, 
with its precious fibre content lire 
harmed. Used for making fabrics, 
ropes and cords, and other 
purposes, flax became a very 
important crop in Britain during 
the war, and it is hardly less so 
now. Its azure flowers make a 
lovely sight, but one which has to 
be seen early in the morning, for 
the flowers close as day wears on. 

There will be students of various 
nationalities among the Concordia 
flax-harvesters. They will camp in 
oast-houses, and if they cannot 
speak each other’s languages they 
can all join in the sing-songs when 
the day’s work is done. 

NOBLE CRUSADE 

Concordia has grown greatly 
since it was founded in the early 
days of the war. It has been 
greatly helped by Lord Mont¬ 
gomery, who was president till 
recently. It was he who suggested 
the name, Concordia, and he has 
described the movement as “a 
grand and noble crusade which 
may well have immense influence 
on the course of events in Western 
Europe.” 

The movement has spread to 
about 20 countries and many sorts 
of work have been done. Farm 
crops have been harvested in 
England, forestry has been done 
in Scandinavia and the Harz 
mountains, welfare work has been 
helped by English girls in German 
children’s " hostels, and various 
parties have joined in tasks of 
reconstruction in Greece. 

No wonder Lord Montgomery 
once said: “If there had been 
something like Concordia years 
ago, there might not have been the 
two Great Wars.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER—picture-version of Mark Twain’s famous story (10) 



Keeping wiiteh by himself, Thick saw two men 
leave “ Number Two.” Thinking they were 
going to bury the treasure he deemed it.best not 
to fetch Tom, for fear of losing sight of them. 
^Phey stopped near the Widow Douglas’s house, 
, and he heard Injun Joe say vindictively that as 
soon as. the lights there went: out, he would 
break in and maim and rob the widow, against 
whose late husband he had a private grudge. 


In horror Hack ran for help to a house some 
distance away. Three men, well-armed, went 
after the criminals, but lluck was too afraid of 
Injun Joe to go with them, and when he heard 
pistol shots lie fled. Next morning he was 
acclaimed a hero for-saving Widow Douglas. 
Blit the marauders had got 6way, leaving only 
some burglars* tools. From this lluck concluded 
that the treasure must be still at Number Two. 


But Tom was missing, together • with Becky 
Thatcher. After church that morning Aunt 
Polly and Mrs. Thatcher anxiously sought news 
of them. Yesterday they had gone with a picnic 
party to the deep caves down the river, and were 
supposed to have spent the niglit with Mrs. 
Harper. She now said she had seen nothing of 
them. Alarm spread at the suggestion that 
Becky and Tom were lost in the caves ! 


A big scarcli party went down the river to the 
caves. All that day and night they traversed the 
vast labyrinth of passages, reaching caverns that 
had never been visited before. Their shouts and 
pistol shots sent hollow reverberations down 
the sombre aisles, but the only sign of Becky 
and Tom were their names, found traced upon 
the rocky wall with candle smoke, and nearby 
a bit of grease-soiled ribbon. 


What lias happened to Tom and Becky, and where has Injun Joe gone? 


Sec iicft week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Ncwspopcr, July 24, 1954 


Grand story of adventure on Exmoor 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


=by Garry Hogg - 


Ness a and Lance Conway are 
on holiday in the West Country. 
Walking on the moor they arc 
caught in a mist, and find an 
isolated, castlc-like house. A 
Mr. Benedick invites them in, but 
when voices are heard tells. Nessa 
and Lance to hurry away. At a 
Fair the children overhear two 
men plotting something. The voice 
of one of the men they had heard 
before—at the house on the moor, 
Twigg's Folly. 

7. The smithy 

WJn wore very,silent as wc drove 
' ' home that evening, after our 
visit to the Fair. There was such 
a lot to think about; and perhaps 
not very , much time in hand to 
prepare for action. I knew we 
could just tell Bruce all about it, 

. but he had made it clear to us 
before we left home that he was 
going down to Exmoor because he 
had to concentrate on a job of 
work, and: wc • did not want to 
bother him with our problem 
: unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Ho had dropped a hint or two, 
since wc had arrived, about his 
need to be free from interruption. 

“In.an,emergency—a real emer¬ 
gency—wc will call on him,” 1 
said. “But not till it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

Next morning wc set off once 
more on our own for the day. We 
were making for Lincombc. Down . 
the lane wc went till we came to 
the T-crossing, where a bigger 
road, the one the buses went along, 
linked Lincombc and Yarncombc 
and other more important places. 


IN YOUIt GA11DEV 

17. Strawberries 

r JYm best time for planting 
strawberries is from mid- 
| July to mid-August, though it 
may be done right up to early 
* Spring. 

Dig the' ground well and 
put in some decayed refuse or 
i farmyard manure. Put the 
plants 15 inches apart in rows 
30 inches apart and water 
1 them well in. 

With this early planting it 
will be possible to have fruit 
the following year. Keep the 
ground weeded and hoed and 
remove any small runners 
which start to take root at the 
side of the parent plants. 

During the autumn spread 
a layer of well-decayed 
manure or material from the 
compost heap over the ground 
between the plants, and when 
Spring comes fork it in. On 
cold nights give a little pro¬ 
tection from frost by putting 
something like paper or straw 
over the plants—but do not 
leave it on longer than neces¬ 
sary. 

Recommended varieties 
are: Royal Sovereign, Early 
( Cambridge, Huxley Giant, 
Auchincruivc Climax. 


After a while we heard the ring of 
a heavy hammer on an anvil. 

“Let’s see what the smith is 
doing,” Nessa suggested. "It is 
ages since 1 watched a horse being 
shod.” 

We could hear, long before we 
reached the smithy, the pawing of 
a horse’s hoofs, the creaking and 
wheezing of the bellows, and, best 
of all, the musical note of a 
hammer ringing on an anvil, 

“Now he is hammering iron that 
is red-hot,” I said to Nessa. 



Wc watched the smith at work 

“Listen! You can tell the differ¬ 
ence, can’t you?” 

“Sort of muffled, do you mean?”. 

I nodded. “That’s right. He 
is squashing a bar out flat, or 
bending it into a horseshoe round 
the beak of the anvil.” 

Then the hammer rang clear- 
again: two or three taps, followed 
by the heavier, muffled thud when 
it fell on tire soft metal, as though 
lie was beating time for himself in 
between the heavier blows. 

“Here it is!” Nessa said as wc 
rounded a bend in the lane and 
came up to the smithy. It was a 
dark and smoky lean-to place on 
the outskirts of the village, a 
village tinier even than Lincombc. 

The smith at work 

A chestnut marc was tied up 
inside, her hind-quarters sticking 
out into the sunshine. She was 
restless, pawing the cobbled floor 
of the smithy. 

“Whoa, - there, my beauty! 
Whoa, there, Bess girl!” we heard 
the smith soothing her. Then there 
was the sharp hiss of a hot shoe 
being placed on a forefoot, and 
the acrid smell of burning hoof, 
which made us turn our heads to 
one Aide. 

The shoe was not quite a fit, and 
the smith went back to the 
forge, dropped it into the centre 
of a pile of fine coke, which lie 
fanned with long downward swings 
of the bcllows-arm, and 1 then 
whisked it out again. A few more 
taps of the hammer, then he 
dowsed it in a tank of water and 
held it up against, the marc’s fore¬ 
foot again. It was right, this time. 
He drew his nail-box to him with 
one foot, picked up a lighter 
hammer, and soon the long, bright. 


silver-looking nails had been 
hammered home—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, all seven of them. 
A swift movement with the heavy 
rasp, a lick of oil brushed round 
the hoof, and the job was done. 

We had not noticed the young 
man stroll up, so intent were we 
on what was going on. The first 
we knew of him was when he 
spoke. 

“O.K., Clym?” he asked the 
smith. 

“’Er be all right now, Young 
Squire,” the smith answered, un¬ 
hitching her bridle from a hook 
in the wall at the back of the 
smithy. “As well you come in 
when you did, though.” 

Expert horseman 

“A stitch in time, eh, Clym?” 
Bess’s owner said. “And the other 
three arc all right, then?” 

“Right as rain, sir.” 

“I’ll walk her quietly as far ns 
Lincombe. I’ve a call or two to 
make before I get up on to the 
moor,” he said, and swung his 
leg over the saddle with an easy, 
practised motion. “So long, then, 
Clym.” 

“’Bye, sir,” said the smith, and 
turned back into the smithy. 

Wc watched the rider on his 
beautifully groomed chestnut going 
off up the village street, towards 
Lincombe. 

"1 wish I had a pony of my own,, 
and knew how to ride,” Nessa 
said wistfully, and by no means for 
the first time since we had come 
to Exmoor. “Don’t you, Lance?” 

“’Er be a beauty, I will say,” the 
smith remarked, coming out from 
the shadow into the sunshine, 
where we stood, for a breather. 
“And Young Squire might have 
been born in the saddle!” 

Laugh on Lance 

“He certainly looks as though 
he lives in it,” Nessa said. “I was 
just saying to Lance how 1 wished 
wc had a pony each, too.” 

“Well, there be all the moor for 
to ride on,” said the smith. “ Pity 
of it is there he so few horses left, 
nowadays. Tis all tractors on the 
farms today.” 

“Don’t you have the ponies in 
off the moor for shoeing?” I 
asked. 

He laughed. “The ponies off the 
moor? What do they want wi’ 
shoes, I’d like to know!” He 
laughed again, a fat, comfortable, 
hearty laugh. “No need for shoes, 
up on the moor,” he said. “Why, 
bless me, they wouldn't know 
what to do wi’ ’em if they was to 
be put on!” Again he laughed, as 
though what I had said was a 
terrific joke. “I must tell Young 
Squire that, next time he do come 
this way.” . . 

“Why?” I asked, a bit fed up 
with i all this laughter at my 
remark. “What is so funny about 
that?" But the smith had'gone 
back inside. ■ I glanced at Nessa, 
and saw that she was having diffi¬ 
culty in repressing a grin. I 
Continued on page 10 




NOTE TO PARENTS — 
BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 


the 

BIG BUBBLE 
fj Chewing Gum 

NEW BIG SIZE Id 

Anglo-American Chewing Gum Limited 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 

retm fffi 

S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Picase hand this to your teacher who will appreciate . — 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity ,, fOR 

sponsored, by The National Canine Defence League 1 
to encourage kindness to animals. 1 ct-NJB A<- 1 

!— --u— 

, Teacher’s Name..! 

I | 

I Address.:. | 

I I 
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FUEE 

SPLENDID 
MAGNIFIER 

AND this set of four 
Triangular MONACO 
“Progress” stamps. The set illustrates the progress made over the 
years in transport and communication, from the old galleons to the 
modern American liner “UNITED STATES,” and from the Carrier 
Pigeon to the United States Navy “SIKORSKY” helicopter. 

These colourful stamps, plus the magnifier, will be sent to you FREE OF 
CHARGE, if you ask to see our fine Approval selection, and send 2Jd. stamp 
for postage to: 

Bm BEM STAMPS c »«.ilu 

72 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 




FREE 

These two SUPERB stamps showing STEAM and ELECTRIC TRAINS 

issued to Commemorate the Centenary of Swiss Federal Railways, 
will be sent absolutely FREE to all asking to see a selection of stamps 
on Approval and sending a 2 |d. stamp for postage, 

’'BERKELEY STAMP CO. 

(C.N.), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 

is-pfi 

'. If*;. *2, ..: to 

«gg^- f|g| 

SlsS llte ! 

FINE 

NEW 

i Igf 

isii 

PKT. OF g 

ft FREE 

As Illustrated, to 

collectors asking to see 
our famous “Quality" 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
(abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and list. IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Year’s^ Sub. 


Membership Card listing fine Gifts, Approvals sent monthly. \Ve AIM to satisfy 
you. Monthly selections a speciality. Ploase state if adult. (Postal Sect. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 33), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 
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HYING SQUAD 
' AttUN 




New & Free 

FLYING SQUAD 
stamp album with 
stiff cover and 
spaces .for postage 
stamps of the 
•WORLD.. Holds 
over a thousand 
stamps, fully illus¬ 
trated on each 
page. Indexed and with 
much useful information 
and containing 64 pages. A 
most useful addition to your 
hobby. Send to-day for this 
vmique book and enclose 6 d. 
■, for postage and packing, requesting 
Approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend Ltd. (CN), 
West Kirby, Wirral. 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO OT. BRITAIN 
500, 3 / 6 ; 250, 1/P; 100, lOd. 

Hr. Umpire 1 100, 1/6; 200. 3/6 300, 7/3; 
'500, 15/6. Triangulars : 10, 1/6; 25, 4 / 6 ; 
50. 10/-; 100, 30/-. Illy, Engines: 15, 1/G; 
25, 2/6; 50, 5/6. 'Maps: 10, 1/6; 25. 2/0. 

Ships: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


50 DIFFERENT CHINA FREE 

This packet, which included 
LARGE AIRS and many 
other attractive stamps, 

. will be given free to all ap- 

plicants for our discount 
Approvals. Return postage 
appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN 154), 

BAYONA, HEYSOMS AVENUE, 

GREENBANK, NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 
CIOARliTTE CARDS 

50 Bin’. ... 1/6 100 Bill. .2/0 

Complete sets in perfect, clean condition. 


.Cricketers ... 2/6 
Filmstars... 2/- 
Aeroplanes... 2/6 
Fishes ... 2/6 
Soldiers ... 2/0 
Footballers _ 2/6 


Flowers .2/6 

Birds.2/- 

But ter flics . 2/0 

Bogs ... 1/6 

Motor Oars ... - ... 2/0 

Many other sots in stock. 
Order for 5/- brings you FREE gift of 
20 (lift. Cigarette Cards. Please cncloso postage. 
Catalogue of over 550 sets Gel. 

D. VEITCII & CO. 

54/56 Blackett St., Ncwcastle-on-Tyn e 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 

Complete set of Parts, 
Drawings and Instructions 
FOR. SIMPLE ASSEMBLY. 
Works from Torch 
Battery. INSTRUCTIVE 
& ENTERTAINING. 
ELECTRAMODELS (Dept. CN) 
Nr. COLNE, LANCS. 



TRAWDEN, 



FREE! 


These magnificent and 
• latest issues ol QUEEN 
ELIZABETH including set of MAURITIUS, 
OWEN FALLS DAM OF KENYA, recently 
opened by Her Majesty during Her 
Royal Tour, the latest Australian issue, 
showing the rare VAN DIEMEN'S LAND 
stamp, etc. Sent FREE to all asking 
for our famous Approvals and enclos¬ 
ing 3 d. stamp. 

ROYAL TOUR first day covers complete, inc. COCOS Is., 22/6, post free. 

CHILDREN'S RAINBOW RUBBER BUCKET. Small 4/- ; large 5/- post free. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (CN) 226 BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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THOSE MISSING 
BRIDGES 

For many years three of 
Britain’s widest rivers have 
urgently needed bridges to carry 
road traffic—the Severn, the Forth, 
and the Humber. Had it not been 
for the war progress with modern 
roa’dways spanning all three water¬ 
ways would probably have been 
made, but in the meantime goods 
and passengers have had to make 
costly detours and waste much fuel. 

Government plans were an¬ 
nounced in the summer of 1939. 
Then last December the Minister 
of Transport referred to proposals 
for the Severn and the Forth. 
But he outlined no proposals for 
a Humber bridge, to link York¬ 
shire and Lincolnshire. 

However, a scheme for a single¬ 
span suspension bridge, which 
would be 300 feet longer than the 
Golden Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco, was drawn up in 1946. 

Recently, representatives of 16 
local authorities concerned met at 
Hull to discuss future action. But 
they learned that this plan, which 
would have cost about £ 6 , 000,000 
eight years ago, would now cost 
double that amount; while a bridge 
estimated to cost £2,000,000 in 1934 
would now need ten times that 
figure to complete. 


BEST-SELLERS IN RUSSIA 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and 
Conan Doyle’s The Lost World 
are now best-sellers in Russia. 
Reprints are regularly being issued 
in Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, 
Lithuanian, Armenian, and other 
Soviet languages. 


SPORTS 



r Jh:ST cricket is in the news again 
this .weck. On Thursday the 
third match of the Pakistan 
scries begins at Old TrafTord, Man¬ 
chester, while 
at the Oval, 
the England 
and New Zea¬ 
land women’s 
teams contest 
the final 
match of 
their Test 
rubber. If 
Godfrey 
Evans, Eng¬ 
land’s wicket¬ 
keeper, plays 
in the Old TrafTord match, he 
may beat the last of the records 
set lip by Bert Oldfield, greatest 
of all Australian stumpers. Evans 
has now played 55 Tests (against 
54 by Oldfield) and he needs only 
three more “wickets” to better 
Oldfield’s figures of 130 catches and 
stumpings. 


Godfrey Kvans 


Qn Friday, Londoners will sec 
one of the most historic of all 
sporting events—the four-mile 

sculling race for the Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge, from London Bridge to 
Chelsea. The race was instituted 
in 1715, and the six competitors 
arc all Thames apprentice water¬ 
men. 


Captain Vic Dreyer, South 
African hammer-throwing 
champion, trains so assiduously 
that he claims to throw approxi¬ 
mately eight tons a day! Dreyer, 
who lias thrown the hammer 
186 feet 4} inches, is coached—by 
post—by Franz Stnmpfl, who lives 
in this country. 


MYSTERY ON THE MOOR 


Conlinuctl from page 9 

suppose she had known all along 
about Exmoor ponies not having 
shoes! 

And then, suddenly, we were 
apparently, both struck by the same 

idea. “What about-?” wc 

blurted out, and stopped as 
suddenly as wc had started. 

“We could ask hint, couldn't wc, 
Lance?’-’ Nessa’s eyes were very 
bright and her face had gone pink 
with suppressed excitement. “He 
looked nice.. The sort who would 
probably-” 

Of course, I thought. He was 
just the sort of man we needed to 
talk to, as Bruce was not in on this 
—yet. And wc had let him slip 
away, idiots that wc were! By 
now he might have reached 
Lincombc, and vanished. 

Then I spotted an aged and rusty 
bike leaning against the wall of 
the smithy. I darted up to it. 
“Please,” L called out, “can 1 
borrow this for a few minutes? 
It’s terribly urgent.” 

The smith looked completely 
taken aback. And no wonder! 
Here was a total stranger suddenly 
demanding to borrow a bicycle 
from him. “I won't be long,” I 
said. “Ncssa will explain ! " 

The old bike creaked and 
groaned beneath me like a barrow¬ 
load of scrap-iron. Its front tyre 
was very nearly flat, and I had to 
stand-on the pedals to get under 
way at all. As I swung off on to 
the road 1 just caught the begin¬ 
ning of what Nessa was going to 


say by way of explanation. “You 

sec-” she began; but by then I 

was round the comer and batting 
off as hard as 1 could propel the 
old wreck in the direction of 
Lincombe. I hoped she wouldn’t 
say more than was necessary. 

1 don’t know how far it was, 
but it seemed miles and miles and 
miles. The chain was rusty and 
had stretched, and every few turns 
of the pedals it jumped a tooth, 
the pedals shot round, and I 
wobbled to one side or the other. 
The handlebars were not at right- 
angles to the wheel, and the saddle 
was too high. It was an altogether 
crazy ride, and if there h'ad been a 
hill I think it would have been a 
good deal quicker in the end to 
have got off and run! 

At last, however, I came in sight 
of the first cottages of Lincombe. 
Was the man the smith called 
Young Squire still in Lincombe, 
or had he finished what lie had 
had to do, and gone up on to 
the moor? 

To my enormous relief, 1 saw 
the chestnut mare tethered to a 
ring in a cottage wall; and almost 
as I reached the cottage, the door 
opened and out he came. 1 fell off 
my bike. “Please!” I began, fairly 
gasping for breath. “Can—you— 
spare—a—minute? It’s terrific¬ 
ally—‘important!” 

He bent down and propped the 
bike against me, grinning. “Sure,” 
he said. “What’s on your mind, 
young ’un?” 

To be continued. 
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SHORTS 

J)onald Jones, of the Castle 
Rushen School, Isle of Man, 
is only 18, but already he is 
making a reputation as an all¬ 
round sportsman, Triple All - 
England junior badminton cham¬ 
pion last winter, he recently won 
the Isle of Man golf championship, 
beating the six-times-former- 
champion in the final. 

/Pat Fender, 24-year-old daugh¬ 
ter of P. G. H. Fender, the 
famous Surrey cricket captain of 
the 1920’s, is helping to popularise 
cricket in the United States. She 
has formed the first women’s 
cricket club in America; 

Peams from 21 nations, including 
the Soviet Union, will be com¬ 
peting this weekend in the world 
canoe and kayak championships at 
Macon, in France. Britain will be 
represented in 13 of the events. A 
few days later canoeists from 
London and Paris will engage in a 
match on the Seine. 

One of our best junior hammer 
throwers is Michael Ellis, 17- 
ycar-old member of Thames Valley 
Harriers, who already this season 
has thrown the 12 lbs. hammer 
185 feet 8 inches—a best-ever 
junior performance hy a British or 
Commonwealth athlete. 

P/he Canadian cricketers who 
arrived in this country last 
week for a short tour, make their 
debut on Friday when they meet 
the Hampstead club. On Saturday 
they go to Maidstone to meet 
Lord Cornwallis’s XI. One of the 
Canadian team is R. B. Bruce- 
Lockhart, former Scottish Rugby 
international; and Tom Brierley, 
another tourist, who is now coach 
to the Vancouver C.C., was 12 
years with Glamorgan (1931-39) 
and Lancashire (1946-48). 

P)avid Westeriiolt, schoolboy 
member ,of Woodford Green 
A.C., is already an outstanding 
prospect for the javelin throw. But 
Geoffrey Dyson thinks that David 
is such a good all-round athlete 
that he might well develop into a 
Decathlon star. He has been in¬ 
vited to join the Dyson coaching 
school when it opens in October. 



K. Singli, 20-year-old Indian 
medical student, at Norwood 
Technical College, is a member 
of Herne Hill Harriers. He is 
here seen at Tooting llec Athletic 
Ground ’during . training for 
quarter-mile events. 
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FOR EXPLORING 
UNDERWATER 

Underwater swimming with a 
light, self-contained breathing 
apparatus called an aqualung can 
now be enjoyed in Britain at a cost 
of from £42 to £69. 

This exciting sport, , which 
enables submarine beauties of fish 
and plant life to be seen and 
photographed at close range, 
was made popular by Captain 
Cousteau, the famous French 
underwater explorer. His example 
is being followed in America, 
Australia, France, Italy, and other 
countries where the sea is clear. 

In Britain the most suitable 
waters for exploration arc along 
the coastlines of Devon, Cornwall, 
Dorset, North Wales, or parts of 
Scotland. 

The Essjce Aqualung is made 
by Siebc, Gorman and Company, 
the great- British manufacturers 
of diving apparatus. The equip¬ 
ment (seen here) consists of a. 
cylinder of compressed air, a 



webbing harness, a special valve 
and gauges, a face mask, and 
“frogman” flippers. 


A valve on the cylinder regulates 
the flow of air, and a pressure 
gauge registers the amount of air 
in the cylinder. 

One type of the apparatus, 
called the Junior Tadpole, costs 
£42 Is. 3d. In this one can remain 
under 12 feet of water for 
24 minutes, or at a depth of 33 feet 
for 12 minutes. 

Cylinders can be recharged at 
depots of the British Oxygen 
Company, or from large storage 
containers. 

For those who can afford it— 
and of course are properly trained 
—the aqualung will reveal thatquict 
mysterious submarine world that 
most of us can only catch a 
glimpse of during the time we can 
hold our breath. 

ONE THOISAM ELEPHANTS 

A survey .shows that Ceylon 
now has fewer than 1000 wild 
elephants, as compared with over 
10,000 a century ago. As a result 
the Warden of the Department of 
Wild Life is putting forward 
measures for preserving remaining 
herds. 


Tills week Craven 11111 visits the , • • 

MINIATURE- ZOO AT 
ILFRACOMBE 


Jn previous articles I have 
described some of Britain’s 
larger and better-known zoos. 
This week, my subject is one of 
the smallest and newest of zoos— 
at Ilfracombe in North Devon. 

Standing in some 31 acres of 
ground on Comyn Hill, in a lovely 
setting among camellias, hyd¬ 
rangeas, roses, and other orna¬ 
mental shrubs, this collection of 
mammals and birds is owned by 
Mr. C. FI. Trevisick, a well-known 
West Country specialist in wild 
animals. 

BIG AIMS 

“We arc only four years old,” 
Mr. Trevisick told me, “but I 
think we have a big future.. We 
certainly have big aims. Our 
object is to put everything in 
natural surroundings, like a minia¬ 
ture Whipsnade, and that we are 
doing as fast as finances allow. 
Already several West Country 
animal-lovers have clubbed 
together to provide a large en¬ 
closure to be erected instead of the 
usual cages.” 

Ilfracombe . Zoo is indeed far 
from being just a local attraction 
for holiday-makers. It is a place 
where any visitor in North Devon 
can profitably enjoy himself. 

Like its larger relatives, Ilfra¬ 
combe Zoo has many, attractions 
for young visitors, and rides on 
various animals are given regularly 
throughout the summer. One of 
the special favourites here is Jig¬ 
saw, a fine piebald Shetland pony. 
Who is giving many rides to 
children and who certainly works 
htird for her living. 

NEW ANIMALS 

One very pleasing aspect of this 
miniature Devonshire zoo is the 
large number of births recorded 
there. That is certainly a favour¬ 
able sign. Few animals breed 
' unless they are happy. 

Among recent births are a 
pygmy donkey, born to a pair 
which came from Yugoslavia; a 
Sony lamb; six St. Bernard 
puppies; and a crested porcupine. 
There is also, as I write, a tiny 
fawn which, having lost its mother, 
is being brought up satisfactorily 


by a kind, motherly nanny-goat. 

The big jungle cats are also bred 
occasionally at Ilfracombe. “We 
are now expecting lion cubs from 
our well-known pair of African 
lions, Butch and Mary,” said 
Mr. Trevisick. They have already 
produced as many as 16 cubs. The 
last of these, incidentally, went to 
the Battersea Gardens, where it 
became a great pet of the children. 

“Mary is unusually friendly for 
a lioness, and we can, and do,- 
frequently go into the cage with 
her, to pet and play with her.” 

Ilfracombe has been very 



Llama and baby at Ilfracombe Zoo 


successful with its breeding of 
- wallabies, two of which, just out of 
their mother’s pouch, can be seen 
playing around on the big lawn, 
with a number of fancy geese, and 
peafowl as companions. 

The zoo is well stocked with 
apes and monkeys, one of which— 
Maisie the chimp—regularly enter¬ 
tains. visitors by taking rides about 
the grounds in a car. This is often 
halted so that visitors may shake 
hands with her. 

There is also a very small T V 
star—Tommy, a rare African Tala- 
poin monkey. “The children love 
him on account of his mischievous 
ways,” said Mr. Trevisick. 

There are plenty of exotic birds 
at Ilfracombe Zoo, including over 
80 macaws and parrots; and there 
arc also four Cape penguins which, 
at the moment of writing, seem to 
be pairing up. Perhaps, by the 
time these notes appear, they will 
have become proud parents. If so, 
their offspring will certainly be one 
of the Ilfracombe Zoo’s summer 
attractions. 


STAMP 

'pwo stamps being issued this 
week in Eire portray Dr, John 
Henry Newman (later Cardinal 
Newman), who became rector of 
the Roman Catholic university at 
Dublin in 1854, 

Malaya is to have a new scries 
of stamps to replace her 
current ones. The designs will 
depict various aspects of com¬ 
mercial life. 

^viation Day in Hungary 
recently was marked by a set 
of eight airmail stamps in different 
designs, including pioneer and 
modern planes and parachutists. 

J^ussia has issued eight sporting 
stamps with designs taken 
from action photographs. They 
show yachting, swimming, hurd¬ 
ling, cycling, cross-country run¬ 
ning, mountaineering, ski-ing and 
netball. 


NEWS 

mono the personalities honoured 
by new stamps are: Alfredo 
Catalini, the Italian composer and 
musician born 100 years ago; 
Octav Bancila, the Rumanian 
painter who died in 1944; and 
Anna Maria Lenngren, the Swedish 
author andqroct who was born 200 
years ago. 


CN PRIZEWINNERS 

Congratulations to the winners 
in CN COMPETITION No. 5: 
John Colleu, Hounslow; Sylvia 
Godber, Lincoln; Margaret Hayes, 
London, N.14; Barbara Lean, 
Fakenham; Helen McMaslcr, 
Bangor, N. Ireland; Stephen 
Pawley, Wallington; Angela Skil- 
lern, Loughborough; Christopher 
Watson, Rochdale; Sylvia Watson, 
Burton-on-Trent; and Christine 
Wells, Ilford. They each receive 
a cash prize of One Pound.. 
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OJ1CAT CAMPING OITER 



RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 4'- 


QUSCK ACTION 

EIESCOPE 


BUARD-ddnv. do luxe Para. Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal for Cyolists, 
Campers., Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping baso 
X 4 ft 6 in.'wide x 3 ft. 6 in, high X 
12 "In. walls, all approx. Weight 31 lbs. 
£2.15.0, or 4/- dcp., G /• monthly. With 
fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/* dcp., 9/9 
monthly. Roth carr. 1/6. Also BUITIHII 
AllMY BltAND-NEW RIDGE TENT. 
Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. 
Walls 3 ft. Finest value offered. Real 
waterproof canvas. Portablo. but stout 
cloth. Complete. Cash, price £9.10.6, or 
sent for 22/6 (lep., 25/- mthly. Carr. 5/-. 
Free catalogues ot • binoculars, 
watches, radios, cameras, tents, 
marquees, tarpaulins, telescopes, 
ete. TERMS. State cat. required. 



mm Msef^ 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 

Sec this telescope in action. Up 5n a flash with 
special single draw that cuts down focusing 
time. You havo the object you wish to view 
at close quarters In a.split second. Boy Scouts, 
Hikers, Cyclists, cto., l'iko this useful telescope 
because let into tho body there is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6d. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 


Send quickly. Free Lists Binoculars, etc. Terms. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/77), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “Entranceto Grammar 
School ” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton , :: Stoke-on-Trent 


The ‘STIP MASTER’ 

35 STRIP FILM 

-r- PROJECTOR 

.JP 55'- 

Post end packing 
_ 21-extra or C.O.D. 

O High quality focusing lens projects 
picture up to 8 ft. X 6 ft. © Plugs direct 
into mains. © Finished gold or silver, 
O Complete with film. 

Magnificent colour film of entire Coronation 
7/6 extra. Huge list of films from 1/6 to 3/6 
enclosed with projector. 

Cl I M QTipe EDLESB0R0UGH, 

riLm O 1 Ir O NR.DUNSTABLE,BEDS, 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
. Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2Id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C/VX 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

100 different cards 2/9. 

Album to hold 200 cards 1/9^. 
List of sets available for 2Jd. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 
World Packets 

30 difi'erent 2/6; 60, 5/-; 120, 10/-; 
240, £1 ; 480, £2; or List 5(1, 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp. 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
30 different, including triangles, 2/6 post free, 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 
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J\/Taking these tiny three-dimen¬ 
sional volumetric models is 
fascinating; neat and tidy, too; and 
your workshop goes into a cigar box. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 
Send stamped, addressed en¬ 


velope for Illustrated list of 100 

Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD., 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4. 


HISTORIC, 

ARCHITEC¬ 

TURAL, 

MECHANICAL, 
RAILWAY, 
MARITIME, 
AERO, ETC. 


The 
ROYAL 
YACHT 
BLUEBOTTLE 
SetS. XIII 
28 . Cd. 


RAZOR-BLAOE KNIFE m 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost, HU’ong 
enamelled handle with 
now blade firmly held 
by screw. Tuts used 
blades to good uuo. • Scud 
!/• stamps or l’.O, 



Oh. 

Post ^ d. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

G.000 Revs. 

Per Miu. *3'© 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 

_ metal baso lor simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send 1\0. 3/9. 

Win. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



NEW RUBBER SHEETS for cots ami 
beds, 72" X 24", 2/6 each. 
INFLATABLE LIFEBELTS tor 

cushions, 2/C. 

• CHILDREN’S FOLDING BEDS, 5/6. 
NEW RUBBER MATS, 4 for 7/6. 
RUCKSACKS, with 5 pockets, 18/6; 
with folding carrier Frames, 28/0. 
BELL TENTS, reconditioned canvas, 
10 gns, complete. 
WATERPROOF CUSHIONS, 3/6; 
attractive red coloured round 24", 4/6. 
CANVAS WATER BUCKETS, 2/11. 
BEACH BALLS, extra large, multi¬ 
coloured, 2/6. 

RUBBER SWIMMING RINGS, 2/G. 
NEW CANVAS CARRIER CASES, for 

books, etc., -14" x 16", 2/G. 

Plus postaae. 

LEWIS 

44 High St., Whitechapel, London, E.l 


CHEESE LABELS, 

FREE GIFTS OR DISCOUNT 

For genuine collectors. Also stamps, 
jd. upwards. Particulars, Approvals: 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


Jllllllllllllilinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll: 


I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 



= New, secondhand & rare Books on every subject. = 

| Foyles can supply all your School Text Books. § 

| Foyles have depts. for Gramophone Records, § 

| Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials, | 

| Magazine Subscriptions. = 

| I 19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 § 

E Gcrrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9—6 ( inc. Saturdays) E 

= Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station tz 

rj1lllll)l!lllllllill!lltltlllllllllllllllllllll]|||lll!l[||||lllllllllllllll!llll)llllll)tlllllllllilillllllllllllll!ll!li!l!lli!iir 
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The Bran tub 


THE REASON 

“J say,” said Walker breath¬ 
lessly., “the Head's looking for 
you, and he’s pretty angry.” 

“1 know,” replied Tomkins. 
“That’s why he can’t find me.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

redstart as he perches in bush or 
hedgerow. Identification is simple 
because his light red tail quivers 
ceaselessly, a feature which has 
earned him the alternative name, 
Firetail. 

Redstarts are among the most 
attractive of 
summer visi¬ 
tors to this 
country. They 
are about 51- 
inches long. 

The male 
has grey 
upper parts, with a bright chestnut 
rump and. tail. His breast and 
flanks arc of the same hue,, while 
his white forehead is accentuated 
by black’ cheeks and throat. 

The, hen is more brown, lacking 
the dark throat and gay breast, but 
she too possesses the quivering 
tail. . 

Seeking tlie light 

goMF. orchids in tropical jungles 
will not grow on the ground 
because too little light penetrates 
the thick foliage. Instead the 
plant's seeds germinate in high-up 
crevices in the barks of trees and 
grow there. 


JACKO FORGETS TO LOOK BEFORE HE LEAPS 




‘.Inst wiitch this. .lumping Jacko Up lie sprang in a graceful leap, and 
they gall me,” cried our hero. down lie came on the delivery hoy. 

What is . . . ■ 

. . . three-sevenths chicken, two- 


thirds cat, and half goat? 


oS-vj-jt/3 


Flower tower 

r JhiE largest flower in the world is 
probably the Amorphophallus, 
which grows in the damp forests 
of the East Indies. It is often 
15 feet high, with a diameter- 
of eight feet. 


Grown-ups are funny 

“Daddy, is ink very expensive?” 
“ No, not very.” 

“Then why was Mother so 
upset when I spilt some on the 
floor?” 

- ’ Tongue twister 

, fijAY three times quickly: Seven 
. supple sawers simply sawing 
cedars. 


Can you put the names . . . 

. .-. of eight different animals in front of these objects to form the names of 
eight different flowers?! ; i Answer next week 



-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Babcs in the wood 


David and his'sister Ann were 

' playing in Aunt Julie’s 
garden when they noticed a 
gate in the hedge. It opened 
into a wood, and as they stood 
looking a young rabbit scuttled 
past,’ the white tuft on the end 
of ils tail bobbing up and down 
as it ran. 

Laughing, the children ran 
out after it, up 
one path and 
down another, 
on and on till 
Master Bunny 
dived into a 
hole in the 
ground and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Ann waved it 
goodbye, a n d 
they turned to 
go back. 

But they 
'could not find 
the path. There 
were so many 
paths and they 
all looked alike. 

For a long time they 
wandered about, and at last, 
too tired to go any farther, they 
sat down to rest. 

“We’re lost, like the Babes 
in the Wood,” sighed Ann. 
“Nobody ever found them." 

“That’s only a fairy tale,” 
David said. “Aunt Julie will 
find us, you'll sec.” 



But it was not their aunt, 
who found them, hut a boy 
named John. . He came whist¬ 
ling through the wood, leading 
a pretty Shetland pony. 

. “What’s the matter?” he 
called out. “You do look 
miserable.” 

“We're lost,” they cried, 
jumping up, and they told him 
all about it. 

. It appeared 
that John knew 
Aunt Julie’s 
cottage quite 
well. “C o m c 
along," he said.. 
“I’ll show 
y o u.” And, 
seeing how 
tired t h ey 
looked, he 
added: “ How 

would, you like 
to ride on 
Sally? She is 
such a gentle 
pony you 
would be quite safe sitting on 
her back.” 

David was up in a jilfy; and 
Ann, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, allowed herself to be 
lifted up behind him. David 
held firmly on to Sally's mane, 
and with Ann holding firmly on 
to David, and John walking by 
their side, they went slowly 
and happily home. 


The higher the farther 

A s is quite well known, the 
higher one climbs the farther 
one can see. An aeroplane 
passenger flying at 2000 feet can 
see for a distance of 60 miles on 
a clear day. 

At 3000 feet the range is about 
72 miles, and at 4000 feet over 
80 miles. From the height of a 
mile the horizon is nearly 100 
miles away, while at 20,000 feet it 
would be something like 160 miles 
away. 

Table talk 

•“ I suppose 1 can sit here until I 
collapse of hunger,” said the 
unattended diner sarcastically. 

“Hardly, sir,” returned the wait¬ 
ress, quite unmoved. “Wc close 
in an hour’s time.” 

THREE-IN-ONE 
Qld Testament book of laws 
Town and county of Ulster 
London fish-market 
Highly poisonous serpent 
A Church leader 
It grows on the surface of ponds 
Portuguese town from which port 

wine is named 
Former German parliament 

To find the answers to these 
cities link three of the letter-groups 
below. Write the answers in a list 
and yon will find that their first 
and last letters spell the names of 
two breeds of dog. 

akc Ar Arc Bill chs cus Due cd 
gate gh hbi ings iti kwe lesn Lev 
rna Op or Ratt Rci shop tag to 

Answer next week 


Then the delivery boy sprang into 
action; and Jacko leapt to' safety. 

in reverse 

Low, heavy cart 
take dinner 
glazed earthenware 
sketch 

The four-letter answers to the 
clues above, when reversed, will 
make four more words that fit the 
clues below. 

unit of length 
girl’s name 
ran away 
hospital room 

Answer next week 

Night work 

goME of the most famous swords 
in history were made by night. 
The craftsmen of Toledo, Spain, 
used to gauge the tempering of the 
steel by its colour and this they 
could only do in the dark. 

The finished blades were so fine 
that they could be coiled and put 
in a small box. 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Merri¬ 
ment. 5 Wooden pin. 8 Poem. 

9 Used by an artist. 11 Carrier. 

13 Behold. 14 Grown-ups. 16 
Ran away. 17 School juniors who 
assist seniors. 19 Deny. 21 Alter¬ 
native. 23 of the valley. 

25 Ancient deity with goat’s legs 
and tail. 27 Royal Society ol 
Arts. 28 A couple. 29 Sheer. 
READING DOWN. 1 Rabble. 

2 Highest concept. 3 Student’s 
book. 4 Back of foot. 5 Post¬ 
script. 6 Snake-like fish. 7.Shinc. 

10 Crafty. 12 Insolently. 15 
Ridicule, 16 Rime. 18 Web¬ 
footed birds. 20 Coniferous trees. 

22 Uncooked. 24 Juice of plants. 

26 Towards. Answer next week 
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SAMMY SIMPLE 

“Dnkle 694, please,” said 
Sammy to the telephone 
operator. 

There was a silence for several 
seconds and then the operator 
said: “I can’t find any trace of 
that exchange. Are you sure you 
have got the name right?" 

“Oh, yes!” said Sammy 
earnestly., “You see, my friend 
asked me to call him this morning. 
‘Tinkle 694, he said.’” 

Imported stock ■ 

Deindeer 1 which now roam 
Alaska were originally intro¬ 
duced from Siberia to provide the 
people with meat and hides. 

What ... 

. . . have flowers and rivers in 
common? 

speq jjiyJxqtPN 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Venus ..and Saturn 
arc in the 
Mars is in the 
south. In the 
morning 
Jupiter is low 
in the north- 
cast. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at 9.30 
Inly 23. 

Out of place 

ilicit of these items is out of 
place? 

Orange, apple, pear, plum 

•iimiijn fo 

IliuJ iMjimi v ion si it osnvooq ‘dSuujq 
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Animals in a group 

A group of badgers is described 
as a cetc, and a group of foxes 
is known as a skulk. 

What . . . 

I . . is the longest night? 

jijSjn/.iof y 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Picture puzzle. Chnir, iron* one, nest* 
staple, leaf, Africa, cap, ape, pear, arch. 

Bird plants _ Three-in *one 

Crowfoot, cuckoo Mixed g ibeliu S 

pint, hawkweed, p inshore ]f 

goose grass, lark- FRET K tiquett K 

spur, henbane. R OAR pf arwha L 
Guess where ? K A S E S panic L 

Abler—Ney 1’ B 1’. K .]•’ Kips E 


(Alderney) 
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THRILLING AffMfS/now you can own 

for onlv 9'1B 


It’s fascinating, the Rolinx. The iid dis¬ 
appears at a touch. Tops for value, too, 
now the price is reduced to 9/11 . , . for 
either the Junior Paint Box or the Pencil 
Box. Get father to buy you one and be 
the envy of your friends. Rolinx Sets are 
strongly made in a choice of5 colours ... 
from Stationers, Stores and Toy Shops. 



PJ 

Junior pencil box • junior paint box. ™ 

Sole Distributor: 

ARTHUR RODGERS, Ltd., 10 Oxford St., Earlestown, Lancs. 














































































